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Ellis tong tife-march is ended, 
His battles fought and won; 
With solemn voices blended, 
Of drum and bell and gun, 
Lay him down 
Whose renown 
Is an unsetting sun. 


The measured tramp of battle 
Beats in his pulse no more; 
He hears no more the rattle. 


On bloody fields of yore. 


In him through years unsleeping 
The early conflicts lay, 
His great, still spirit keeping 
The fight of Chippeway ; 
Lundy’s Lane 
Through his grain 
Struck deeper than the bay. 
And D’Ulloa’s towers within him, 
And Cerro Gordo’s height, 
Like giants watched to win him 
life’s creeping blight 
ae sunall. ping blight; 
their psalm 
He kept the 
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And Aztec halls, repeating 
His firm victorious tread, 
Found in his spirit meeting 
Fit for their mighty dead; 
Weaker men 
Ne’er again 
Their influence round him shed. 
In time when others faltered 
Before the storm that blew. 
His mighty soul, unaltered 
By error’s specious vicw, 
Stormed in vain, 
With no strain 
Stood up unmoved and true, 


And he, in mercy loving, 
Through weariness of years 
Was kept unto the proving 
Of hopes that knew not fears; 
Gently then— 
First of men— 
He passed, and left us tears. 


His long life-march is ended, 


His battles fought and won; 
With solemn voices biended, 
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THE DUTY OF UNION. 


URING the last few months there have 
D been enthusiastic meetings and passionate 
speeches in support or condemnation of Con- 
gress or the President. It has been confident- 
ly asserted that the difference would be re- 
ferred to the people at the autumn-elections, 
and they would authoritatively decide between 
the contestants. All this has seemed to us 
premature, for the reason that the points of dis- 
sent were not finally established. All that is 
clear is, that the President holds certain the- 
ories of the situation and Congress apparent- 
ly others. But what Congress intended to pro- 
pose under its theories was undecided, while 
nothing was more evident than that the Presi- 
dent’s logic was amazingly defective—and, to 
use a plain phrase, that his bark was worse 
than his bite. 

A political canvass before an election must 
be conducted upon certain proposed measures, 
and not upon theories. A bank.or no bank: 
a tariff or no tariff: the toleration or prohibi- 
tion of slavery in a Territory ; it is upon such 
intelligible measures that every body can com- 
prehend that the great popular debates upon 
the stump are held and the popular decisions 
are Ynade at the polls. ° Now the important 
question is, what are the differences in proposed 


measures between the President amtl Congress. 


upon which the country is to be asked to de- 
cide? 

That both honestly wish the restoration of the 
Union can not be doubted. That both have a 
theory as to thg principle which should regu- 
late that restoration is obvious. But until we 
know precisely what Congress proposes how 
ean an issue be made for an election? The 
decision of the Senate caucus and the debate 
in the Senate foreshadow, indeed, the ground 
which Congress probably means to occupy. But 
is it so clear that the President will refuse to 
stand with them? Suppose that Congress pro- 
poses to disqualify certain rebel leaders for cer- 
tain offices until two-thirds of each House re- 
move the disqualification, and substantially to 
equalize representation by basing it upon vot- 
ers, is it probable that the President, who has 
so constantly insisted upon making treason odi- 
ous, and has suggested the very same amend- 
ment, will take the unnecessary responsibility 
of opposing so mild and generous a settlement? 
In making these propositions Congress will have 
yielded much to the desire of harmony with 
the Executive. Is the Executive to yield no- 
thing ? 

It is true that the President may refuse all 
accommodation. He may insist.that he has 
required all that is needful, all that is constitu- 
tional. He may declare that he will stand or 
fall without moving an inch from his present 
position. He has indeed virtually said as much. 
But he said it under other circumstances. He 
said it when it seemed as if Congress intended 
to occupy # position of uncompromising hos- 
tility. He said it before the mature decision 
of Congress had been declared. If after that 
declaration—afier the wise, just, and moderate 
proposition which it would seem that Congress 
is prepared to make—the President should in- 
sist that the representatives of the loyal people 
nic to have no veice in the settlement of the 
victory which those people have won, then the 
issue will indeed be made, and the final appeal 
taken to the country. 

But surely all those who believe as we do, that 
“the division of the Union party, and the conse- 
quent surrender of the Government of this coun- 
try to a party controlled by the counsels of such 
leaders as ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, GEORGE 
H. PENDLETON, VALLANDIGHAM, and Horatio 
Seymour, would be incalculably disastrous to 
the cause of true liberty and civilization, will 
not passionately insist that such division, with all 
its consequences, is inevitable. Mr. WENDELL 
Puitiips, we observe, fervently desires that 
result. He prays that the Union party may 
be defeated. But its defeat is the resumption 
of power by ALexanvER H. Srepuens and his 
friends. Why does not Mr. Pups put it in 
the other way, and say that he fervently hopes 
for the success of those gentlemen? Mr. Puir- 
Lips did what he could to defeat Mr. Lincotn 
in 1864 by chilling the public confidence in 
him. He declared Lingotn recreant to liberty. 

ie hopes now to chill confidence in the party 

that elected Mr. Lixcoxn by a similar declara- 
tion. It must be remembered, however, that 
4°, PIILLrps’s position is not partisan. He 
is a critic of all parties, and asks nothing of 
any. But al! men who, like Joun Bricut in 
tngland, believe that great political and social 
results are to be attained through party organ- 
izations, will, like hini, while they declare equal 
rights to be the ultimate aim of their efforts, 
yet cordially work with any great party which 
shows the practical power to advance nearer to 
that bourne, 

It is to seeure the gains already made; to 
intrust the completion of the work of restora- 
tion to the hands which defeated rebellion, 


that it is the imperative duty of the President, 
of Congress, and of all loyal men, to maintain 
the ascendency of the Union party until its 
work is accomplished. Congress has evidently 
yielded much to this great result; and it re- 
mains for the Presidemt to decide whether 
the restoration of the Union which should be 
accomplished by an alliance of the late rebel 
leaders, of the Copperhead leaders, and of such 
individual recruits as Senator Cowan, would 
not be a reactionary reconstruction, sure to 
plunge us into further trouble. It would not 
be President Jounson and Senator Cowan who 
would control that alliance, but Mr. SterHEns, 
Mr. VauitanpicHam, and Mr. PENDLETON. 
Whoever takes the responsibility of putting 
this Government into such hands will have a 
serious account to settle with the loyal Amer- 


ican people. 





THE MARTYR OF FORT MONROE. 


Tue strenuous effort of those who had no 
word of horror for the torture and massacre of 
‘Union soldiers at Andersonville and Belle-Isle 
to represent JEFFERson Davis as the victim 
of cruelty at Fort Monroe have occasioned the 
publication of his bill of fare for a week, which 
has been widely published. There are thou- 
sands of honest people all over the land, who 
work hard for their living, who would be very 
glad of half as good fare as the Martyr of Fort 
Monroe daily enjoys. For those of our readers 
who may not have seen the list we quote a 
specimen : 

“ Wepnespay.—Breakfast—Ham and eggs, wheat and 
corn-bread, butter, sugar, coffee, milk, Dinner—Mutton- 
ages oysters, potatoes, onions, apples, bread, but- 
ter, 

“* Tuurspay.—Breakfast—Beef-steak, two boiled eggs, 
wheat or corn-bread, butter, sugar, milk, coffee. Dinner 
—Veal - cutlets, panved oysters, potatoes, onions, bread, 
coffee, butter. 

* Fripay.— Breakfast — Stewed oysters, mackerel, or 
fresh fish, wheat and corn-bread, coffee, sugar, milk, and 
butter. Dinner — Pork - steak, poached eggs, potatoes, 
onions, bread, butter, coffee. 

‘+ Saturpay.—Breakfast — Mutton -chops, two boiled 
eggs, bread, butter, milk, sugar, coffee. Dinner—Stewed 
oysters, potatoes, onions, bread, butter, coffee.” 

This probably compares favorably with the 
daily bill of fare at Andersonville ;- but since 
there will undoubtedly be a persistent attempt 
to excite sympathy and even admiration for 
JEFFERSON Davis as a political prisoner suffer- 
ing for an honest difference of opinion, it is as 
well to understand clearly precisely what his 
} position is. 

The odium that hangs around his name, and 
which will forever deepen, does not arise ‘:om 
the fact that he held abstractly the the. « of 
State sovereignty and the constitutiona'ly re- 
served right of secession; but that he a. J his 
fellow-conspirators chose to assert that doc- 
trine at the cost of countless innocent lives and 
of the welfare of the country, not to remedy 
injustice or oppression for which there was no 
legal redress, but to perpetuate the foulest sys- 
tem of tyranny under the sun. Had Davis 
and his confederates appealed to God and man- 
kind for the rectitude of their intention as re- 
vealed in the purpose of the war which they in- 
voked—had they armed against the National 
Government in the name of vital State rights 
which that Government had denied—had they 
risen against an arbitrary power which was 
grinding them and their families, and tram- 
pling upon sacred, natural, and constitutional 
rights for which it refused a remedy—then, in- 
deed, the last terrible appeal to blood, which 
only hopeless oppression authorizes, would have 
been justified, and their cause, however unfor- 
tunate, would have commanded the admiration 
and sympathy of the world. 

It is idle to say that, holding secession to be 
a constitutional right, they might assert it at 
any time, and for any purpose which pleased 
them. When war is the cost of the practical 
assertion of any right it can be justified only 
by the fact of vital grievance for which there is 
no other redress, or by the purpose for which 
it is intended to exercise that right. That 
was the justification of our great revolution 
of 1776. But what is Jerrerson Davis as 
the official representative of the rebellion of 
1861? He is a man who deliberately plunged 
his country into the most fearful war, and 
flooded it with blood that he might whip wo- 
men and sell children at his pleasure. His 
pretense was State sovereignty, his purpose 
was human slavery. ‘That was the object for 
which he and the other leaders “fired the 
Southern heart.” For this they directed the 
war. For this they starved brave men at An- 
dersonville and Belle-Isle, tortured them into 
idiocy, and shot them like dogs. For this were 
Southern Union men seized at night, and be- 
fore the eyes of their despairing wives and ag- 
onized children hung and shot and drowned. 
For this they drove thousands and thousands 
of conscripts to die upon the field of battle. 
For this JErrerson Davis’s garments reek with 
innocent blood, and his name is a stench. 

Here is a pretty martyr, with his ham and 
eggs and panned oysters! Here is a Christian 
hero; and General Mixes must be removed if 
he does not bow lowenough! Here is a model 
American, who must be magnified into a Spiel- 
berg victim and sufferer of the Bastile if his 
wuffias are not toasted, and his beef-steak is 








overdone! Our readers will bear us witness 
that we have not advocated vengeance, that we 
think the trial of Davis for treason a mistake, 
and that we are ready to take, with fair precau- 
tions, all the necessary and inevitable risks of 
the situation. But the maudlin sentimentality 
that would drape with the dignity of a martyr 
for political opinion a man who for such a pur- 
pose waged such a war we believe will disas- 
trously recoil upon those who foster it. We 
have no wish to revive dead feuds or to use 
harsh words, but we can conceive no greater 
misfortune to the manhood of American youth 
than that they should be taught to regard Bene- 
pict ARNOLD as an honorable man, or JEFFER- 
son Davis asa guiltless and unfortunate patriot. 





THE PAUSE IN EUROPE. 


Ir is natural that the great powers of Europe 
should pause upon the very edge of war and 
reflect if there be no alternative. It is so long 
since there was =. zcneral war upon the Conti- 
nent, and every war has such inevitable hor- 
rors and so doubtful a conclusion, that it is not 
strange there is reluctance to strike the first 
blow. Once struck, there would be no recoil. 
Once begun, war could end only in a recon- 
struction of the map, and an enormous debt, 
weighing upon every belligerent with crushing 
force. 

Yet we do not see that war can be easily 
avoided. If the considerations were merely 
dynastical, they could be settled in a Congress. 
But they are national, and involve the most ab- 
sorbing passions. Italy will go into no Con- 
gress which does not accept the cession of Ven- 
ice to the Italians as a preliminary. Yet Aus- 
tria can not consent to relinquish Venice with- 
out fatally impairing her prestige as a great 
power. Prussia can not consent without some 
equivalent that France shall stretch her line 
to the Rhine; yet where is the equivalent that 
can be offered? The call of a Congress is 
wise, if only to show that no accommodation 
is practicable. Italy is inflamed already; Gant- 
BALDI has been summoned to the head of the 
volunteers. A large loan has been taken. 
The people believe their cause to be sacred. 
It has the sympathy of the world, The eager 
Italians believe the long looked-for hour is al- 
ready striking. How can they pause? If the 
ministry order GarrBaLp1 back to Caprera 
they must be ready to face an insurrection. 
Austria must therefore, as it seems to us, sur- 
render the Italian portion of her empire or 
there must be war. 

And if it comes and desolates Europe, let us 
learn. its lesson. It is simply this, that any 
settlement of great political convulsions which 
is reactionary will very soon revenge itself upon 
those who make it by plunging them into deep- 
er trouble. The English revolution of 1645 
ended in the death of Cromwexv by the re- 
turn of Cuaruzs II. and the old Sruarr ré- 
gime. It was a reactionary settlement, and it 
ended eighteen years later by the menace of a 
vast war, which was avoided by the peaceful and 

** glorious” revolution of 1688 and a settlement 
which was not reactionary. The revolution of 
1787 in France was finally composed by the set- 
tlement of 1815 which was reactionary. It was 
made in the interest of certain families, and not 
of the nations nor of the people of Europe. 
Consequently there have been discontents and 
dangers and overthrows until now, after fifty 
years, the settlement is to be changed either by 
a Congress, which is improbable, or by the 
sword. 

In this country we are doing for the Union 
what the settlement of 1815 did for Europe. 
Let us take care that it be not reactionary like 
that, but in the direction of the war itself, like 
the glorious settlement of England in 1688 





WALL STREET SQUABBLES. 


A Fatt in Erie stock from 96 in January 
last to 57 last week has led to much angry 
comment in newspapers which sympathize with 
holders of stock. Some journals have fiercely 
denounced Mr. Dante, Drew, the leading 
director of the concern, and have tried to make 
him responsible for the decline. 

Now we have no desire to figure as Mr. 
Drew's apologist. He is old enough and able 
enough to take care of himself. But in a mat- 
ter of this kind a little common sense is not 
out of the way. 

It is on record that the earnings of the Erie 
Railway have fallen off half a million in the 
first four months of 1866; that the concern 
owes, exclusive of bonded debt, nearly four 
millions of dollars which it can. not pay; and 
that no dividends can be paid for some years to 
come. Under these circumstances, for which 
no director of the concern is responsible, a de- 
cline in the stock would seem fully warranted. 
If any body is to be taken to task on the sub- 
ject, why not assail Mr. Ropert H. Berpex, 
the President, instead of this or that director ? 

But it is said that Mr. Drew is a speculator 
in the stock, and has made money on the de- 
cline. This may or may not be the case. We 
pretend to no information on the subject. Mr. 
Drew is well known as a large, bold, and geu- 


presume he denies this tonoone. As such he 
operates in all stocks, including the stock of the 
Erie Railway, of which he is a director. When 
he thinks it is going up he buys for the rise; 
when he thinks it is going down he sells for 
the fall. Whether he sold for the fall when 
the stock was 80 @ go no one but he and his 
broker know. If he did not do so, he neglect- 
ed his business as a speculator. For it was 
clear to every one, three or four months ago, 
that a heavy fall in Erie was sooner or later 
inevitable. But to hold him responsible for 
that fall, simply because it is supposed that he 
foresaw it and acted upon his prescience, is on 
a par with holding an astronomer responsible 
for the occurrence of an eclipse. 

The abuse of Mr. Drew emanates from 
cliques which have bought large quantities of 
stock for the rise, and are disgusted that the 
public do not step in to take them off their 
hands. The famous clique which bought up 
all the Prairie du Chien, and own it stifl, have 
lately bought all the floating New York Cen- 
tral at 93 @ 98, and are waiting for somebody 
to buy it of them at an advance. They are 
said to have lodged $2,500,000 with some 
bankers as margin on the operation, and so 
long as money remains easy they can go on 
buying stock and holding it indefinitely. An- 
other clique has bought up all the Cleveland 
and Pittsburg, and are holding that, waiting, 
like MicawseER, for something to turn up which 
shall relieve them of their burden. Another 
clique have bought up all the Canton; another 
all the Boston Water-power; another all the 
Fort Wayne. All these cliques argue that the 
prevailing ease of money, which Mr. M‘Cut- 
LocH has created, must sooner or later gener- 
ate speculation in stocks, and lead the public 
to take their property off their hands at an ad- 
vance. Thus far they have met with but poor 
success. With a brief exceptional period, 
money has ruled at 4 @ 5 per cent. for go 
days, but no general speculation has been de- 
veloped in Wall Street. Commission brokers 
are doing little or nothing. ‘The fall in Erie 
naturally confirmed the unwillingness of the 
outside public to buy stocks, and hence the 
abuse of Mr. Drew in newspapers which are 
devoted to the interests of the overloaded 
cliques. 

Speculation may yet break out. The bro- 
kers all desire it from natural motives, and the 
public may yet possibly be lured into the arena. 
But the signs of the times are not favorable. 
Mr. M‘Cutiocu may play fast and loose, as he 
has done hitherto. But the people at large 
want a return to specie payments, and they 
will have it sooner or later. So long as that 
is impending speculations for the rise will be 


some willingness to carry it out, it will be de- 


is, and keenly as the old heads of that merid- 
ian scan the signs of the times, it is plain as 
the sun at noonday that until the paper dollar 
be worth a dollar in gold the tendency of prices, 
with periodical and spasmodic exceptions, must 
be downward, and speculators who operate for 
the rise must sooner or later be overwhelmed 
in ruin. 





A CORRESPONDENT ANSWERED. 


A Watt Street correspondent, referring to 
an article of last week entitled ‘‘ Financiering 
Extraordinary,” asks several questions. 

1. Is it a fact, as stated in that article, that 
somebody made three millions out of the Gov- 
ernment on the sales of gold? 

Answer.—Mr. Peter M. Myers, Govern- 
ment broker, sold $32,000,000, or thereabout, 
of Government gold at 1303 @ 130}. Al] last 
week-the price ranged at 1404 @ 141}. Ther - 
fore the buyers of Government gold realized 
the difference between 1303 and say 141, which, 
on $32,000,000, is about $3,500,000 in cur- 
rency. 

2. Who bought the Government gold ani 
realized this profit ? 

Answer.—Nobody can answer this question. 
The gold was bought chiefly in large lots, many 
of them a million each, by leading gold-dealers, 
who may have acted for customers, or may have 
bought for themselves. Nothing but an inspec- 
tion of the books of the parties to whom the 
Government gold was delivered could determ- 
ine the names of the real buyers. 

3. Was it possible forany Government agents, 
knowing the purpose of the Department, and 
rightly construing the import of the news from 
Europe, to buy gold from Mr. Myers so as to 
be sure of a profit ? 

Answer.—Mr. Myers had his orders to sell 
at 130 clear of commission. He, and any, 
persons to whom he may have imparted the 
secret of his orders, must have known perfect- 
ly well that as soon as he stopped selling the 
news of the London panic would drive gold up 
5 @ 10 per cent. Buying gold from Myers 
was therefore a sure operation, especially after 
he had sold ten or twelve millions. There is 
no evidence to show that any Government agent 
did take advantage of Myers’s orders, and spec- 





erally successful operator in Wall Strect. We 
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eral Government agents besides Myers who 
had an opportunity on that Monday afternoon 
of making a fortune at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment. 

4. Is Myers still the Government broker? 
and how came he to be selected for the post ? 

Answer.—Mr. Myers is still, so far as we 
know, the Government broker. His selection 
for the post is understood to have arisen from 
his being the brother-in-law of Secretary 


M‘CuLLocg#. 





THE PAID FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Tue question of a paid Fire Department in 
a large city no more admits of serious discus- 
sion than that of a paid police. There is no 
more efficient body of firemen in the world than 
the Paris pompiers, and although great fires 
are infrequent there, because the houses are 
not built as with us so as to insure destruction 
if they take fire, yet the management is admi- 
rably prompt, skillful, and decisive. The treat- 
ment of fires in our inflammable cities is seri- 
ous work. To be properly done there must be 
a body of men ready to move and act at any 
moment. ‘These men must be of independent 
circumstances or they must be well paid. To 
leave the labor to chance volunteers is to cre- 
ate a dangerous class in the community, as was 
fully established by the investigation which 
preceded the passage of the Paid Department 
Bill. There may be among them daring and 
skillful men, as the experience of fires in New 
York proves; but it is idle to suppose that they 
would be less daring or less skillful if their 
services were properly appreciated and reward- 
ed. The laborer is worthy of his hire. 

For our distant friends we may state that the 
epposition to the paid system proceeds from 
that interest in the city of New York to which 
we Owe our enormous taxation and utter mis- 
government. It is that interest of wholly venal 
and corrupt politicians which has made the 
name of the city a by-word and reproach, and 
which keeps it politically in alliance with all 
that is mean and un-American, It is a con- 
clusive argument for the paid system that this 
interest bitterly denounced it, as it denounced 
the Police Commission and the Board of Health. 
If a man is known by his friends, great public 
measures are tested by their enemies. When 
Fernanpo Woop was ready to covers. bu. Some 


cry against the Paid Fire Department, its neces- 
sity and value are fully established. 





THE FENIAN RAID. 


Tuat Ireland has real wrongs, and that the 
rule of that island by England has been gener- 
ally fierce and stupid, can not be denied. But 
there is of late years a manifest disposition to 
reason and reform, and in so complicated a 
difficulty there can be no hope except in the 
greatest good sense upon both sides. The total 
forgetfulness of this fact has occasioned the re- 
cent wild and criminal efforts at Irish rebellion, 
so that it is the folly of the revolutionary lead- 
ers which is responsible for the constant de- 
lays and despairs of the English friends of Ire- 
land. 

While the Fenian movement was confined to 
Jones’s Wood and the ‘‘ Moffat Mansion” it 
was merely amusing, except for its mad waste 
of the hardly-earned money of simple men and 
women. But when a le cross the border, 
and without artillery or supplies or trains be- 
gin to make war by murdering honest people 
who turn out to defend their homes, the affair 
ceases to be tible and becomes crim- 
inal, and the worst that should befall such 
offenders would excite little pity. Mr. O’Ma- 
HONY is very probably a sincere enthusiast, as fit 
to lead a revolation as a blind man to command 
a seventy-four. Mr. SrerHens, there is no 
reason to doubt, is much of the same character; 
but many of the other managers are designing 
men who have fortunately disgusted many of 
their followers. 

It is a poetic justice that Canada, which was 
a nest of the most malignant rebels during the 
late war in this country, and which smiled 
placidly at their forays and plots against the 
lives and properties of loyal American citizens, 
has been invaded by one of the very rebels 
whose confederates she so gladly harbored. 
The Q’Neixx who figures in the late affray at 
the mouth of thé Niagara River was a com- 
panion and friend of Wirz at Andersonville. 

He raised a body of Irishmen among the pris- 
oners he was starving, to fight against this 
country. Canada cheered him on; Canada was 
polite to O’Nertx’s comrades, Clement CLay 
and Jacos Tuompson; O’Neriy was bravely 
fighting for ‘‘his country.” Points of view 
utfer, and Canada can now comprehend ex- 
actly how her conduct seemed to loyal Ameri- 
can citizens. , 

The conduct of our Government in the whole 
affair has been prompt and honorable. There 
has been no simulated neutrality. General 


sued the necessary orders. The directions 
from Washington were decisive, and were not 
delayed because of any untimely colic of the 
legal advisers of the Government, as in the 
case of the British counselor, whose stomach- 
ache allowed the Alabama to escape. 

We hope that those honest people who are 
anxious to redress the wrongs of Ireland will 
now see that the road to that redress does not 
lie through the blood of innocent men in Can- 
ada. They have given their money, and have 
received in return a foolish blunder and a mon- 
strous crime. Men of the O’Nemt kind are 
Icaders who would infallibly bring the noblest 
cause to shame and ruin. 





HEAT-FOOD AND BUILDING-FOOD. 


** To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

“In your issue of May 19 I find an article on ‘ Heat- 
Food and Building-Food,’ to which I wish to take excep- 
tion. 

‘The author asserts it as a fact that fat and oily food 
is necessary to a proper nourishment of the body, and that 
those who abstain from it are apt to have a flabby and 
blanched gkin. Prema, an eminent authority, says: 
‘ Fixed oil or fat is more difficult of digestion, and more 
bnoxi to the st h, than any other 
principle.’ Is it possible for it to be ‘very difficult of di- 
gestion’ and so ‘ obnoxious,’ and at the same time neces- 
sary and wholesome? Rather does not the experience of 
medical men (as well as our own in&tincts) teach us that 
that oaly is easily digestible which we relish? Compara- 
tively few are fond of fat meat. We are speaking now of 
persons in good health, not of those who, in these days of 
dyspepsia, are subject to morbid appetites and depraved 
tastes. Dr. Bravmont, in his celebrated experiments on 
St. Martty, found the gastric juice very slow in its oper- 
ation on fat, and that it (fat) generally retarded the pro- 
cess of chymification. It is well known to be the cause of 
boils, pimples, and blotches on the skin. 

‘It is also stated that ‘ laboring men require more ni- 
trogenous food than those who lead an inactive life, for 
there is in them more repair necessary, and therefore more 
need of material for it. For this reason men that live al- 
most wholly on such articles as potatoes or rice or plant- 
ains, which have comparatively little of the nitrogenous 
element in them, can not do or endure as much as those 
who have a proper mixture of meat and vegetables in 
their diet. So, also, a horse that is not worked will be in 
good condition living on hay and potatoes, but if he is 
worked he will lose flesh unless grain be made a part of 
his food.’ I am unable to perceive what the last sentence 
has to Go with eating meat. I rather think it is an argu- 
ment against it. A number of instances can be cited to 





endure much greater 





ways more or less influenced by the state of the animal? 
¢ ‘Vacrranian.” 


small intestine. Here by the action of the pancre- 


atic the change is produced in them which 
fits to be absorbed by the lacteals, and to be 
the blood; in other words, here they are 
8 of digestion, then, as a process 


which is not limited to the stomach, we say, in op- 
position to what is quoted from Perera and Beav- 
moNT, that fat is not difficult of digestion. The 
stomach, indeed, can not digest it; and the gastric 
juice, instead of being “‘ very slow in its operation 
on fat,” as Beaumont says, does not operate upon 


it at all, but the juice does the work, and 
does it easily. 
“Vegetarian” objects to enjoining the use of fat 


meat upon those who dislike it; that what is not 
relished is not easily digestible, It is indeed true 
that the relishing of food promotes its digestion ; 
and yet one can generally learn to eat fat meat, 
even though the aversion to it be very decided. 
But if not, a due amount of butter may be eaten to 
make up fpr the deficiency. That a considerable 
proportion of oily food is necessary in some form is 
asettled fact. A wide observation teaches it. The 
instincts of men as to food show it. Nature demon- 
strates it in the butter that it furnishes in milk, 
that beautiful combination all the. req- 
uisite elements of food. It is an to say that 
fat “is well known to be the cause of boils, pim- 

and blotches on the skin.” An undue use of 


to perceive the point of the statement. The truth 
to be illustrated Was that work, making wear and 
tear, called for a larger amount of building or 
trogenous food than was needed 
80 we give to the working horse 


him what the nitrogenous meat is to man. 
As to the statistics referred to as favoring vege. 
tarianism, we do not believe that if fairly examined 





Grant, passing by chance through Buffalo, is- 


they will justify the conclusions claimed for them. 


| arpson, the State 


easily disposed of. 

As to the digestion of or oily substances, it 
has been discovered that is not done in 
the _ They are merely mingled |. 
there with the other contents by the move- 
ments of the organ, and unaltered into the 


We think that when good results have been ascer- 
tained to come from what is reputed to be a veyeta- 
ble diet, it will be found that it was not strictly 
vegetable. One of the statements of “‘ Vegetarian” 
shows a looseness on this very point. ‘The poor 
Irish,” he says, ‘‘who subsist almost entirely on 
milk, potatoes, and perhaps a few other vegetables, 
are @ hardy and long-lived race.” Is milk a 
vegetable article of diet? A similar mistake was 
once committed by a student, who, on going into 
the country, gave up meat, and on his return was 
quite lond in praise of vegetarianism, because he 
had gained so much flesh and strength. “On in- 
quiry it was found that milk had been the animal 
basis of his vegetable diet. The Irishman living 
almost exclusively on potatoes, or the Chinaman on 
rice, inevitably becomes pot-bellied and slender- 
limbed; but let him have in addition milk or any 
other articles furnishing a due proportion of both 
nitrogenous and oily food, and his abdomen will less- 
en and his limbs enlarge to their normal volume. 
“i ian” thinks that as the flesh we eat 
comes mostly from herbivorous animals, we had 
better eat the vegetables from which their flesh is 
formed rather than eat the flesh itself. The same 
reasoning would properly lead us a step farther, and 
prompt us to go to the source of the nutrition of the 
vegetables ; or, in other words, to what they eat by 
their roots to make them grow, so that we should 
be dirt eaters instead of vegetable eaters. ‘‘ Vege- 
tarian” does not seem to recognize the order of na- 
ture in regard to nutrition. All nutriment comes 
at first from the minera] world, and plants are the 
means of transfer from minerals to animals, They 
gather up material from mineral substances, and 
put it into such forms as make it fit nutriment for 
animals, There are some animals that live on this 
vegetable food alone, and are called herbivorous ; 
while others live on the vegetable-eating animals, 
and thus get their nutrition one remove farther from 
mother earth, and are called carnivorous. Others 
still eat both animal and vegetable food, and so are 
termed omnivorous. All animals but man are gov- 
erned wholly by instinct in this matter. He is left 
to reason it out as well as he can, looking to the 
promptings of instinct, the adaptations of the di- 
gestive organs as compared with those of other ani- 
mals, and the results of observation and experience. 
These all point to a mixed animal and vegetable 
diet, and not to that of the vegetarian. 





HOME FOR SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS 
AND WIDOWS. 


Governor Frercner, of Missouri, and Dr. Ricu- 

Surgeon- most warmly 
commend the project of the Home for Soldiers’ Wid- 
ows and Orphans, at St. Josephs, in that State. 
Missouri suffered during the 








ates, as in the character of Miss Gwilt in “ Arma- 
dale,” is startling, but he vindicates its probability, 
and the readef emerges from the long and dark sus- 
pense of the story upon the cheerful conclusion as 
the traveler, after a stormy and exciting voyage at 
sea, sees the placid green shores of the sunny har- 
bor awaiting him. ° 

“The New York Social Science Review” is a 
journal of Sociology, Political Economy, 
and Statistics, edited by Soro Srerw and J. K. 
H. Wiiicox. It is a work of faith and enthusi- 
asm, ot partisan feel- 
ings, to examine by the light of science the political 
and social evolutions of the day.” It will also re- 











deceased, and that a joint committee of seven Senator 
and nine Representatives be appointed to rep Con 
gress at the funeral of the lete Lieutenant-General. Th 
resolution was adopted.—The Reconstruction resolution 
was taken up, the pending question being a substitute fox 
Section 3, already stricken cut. It does not restrict sui 
frage, but shuts off all those from holding a civil or mili- 
tary office, either under the United States or any State, 
who have broken their oath nce to the United 
States, in being guilty of insurrection or in aiding the re- 
bellion. Mr. Doolittle the section, It was adopt- 
ed by a vote of 82 to 10. 

In the House, the Senate's amendments to the House 
bill to facilitate commercial, postal, and military commu. 
nication among the several States were taken from the 
Speaker's table and coneurred in, The bill has, there- 
fore, passed both Houses.—The House resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill to promote the construction of a line 
of railroad from Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, to Cleveland, 
Ohio. The bill was passed by a vote of 77 to 41.—Tha 








concurrent resolution providing for an adjournment until 
eaten, cat for a, deputation of to attend th: 


on the passage, 28 were ou 


of Health, unable to obtain a lodgment tor 
hospital on Long Island or Staten Island, are ous to 
of the west shore of Coney Island for this pur- 


2, Dr, Bissell, Deputy Health Ofi- 
of cholera had been re- 


of the worst cases of cholera I ever saw in my life." 
crowded together 
the Health Officer states 


states to the Board of Health that if another ship with 
diseased arrives he has not a place in which 
to put a patient 


THE FENIANS INVADE CANADA. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 
THE WAR on fun PLATE. 
In peat, oes a delay of ten months, active 





> — fleet, con 

of about vessels, including four iron-clads, 

i at Corrientes, and proceediug up the riy- 
Kt mooring divisi ite the Territory of th« 
little Republic of y. The allied army, consisting 


of about 50,000 men of all armas, aleo advanced toward the 
western bank of the River Parana. 

In an engagement with the fort at Itapirie,» Brazilica 
iron-clad, about the last of March, received a serious in- 
ar 


and 84 men were put hors du combat, 

tin oth of April tbe first battle was fought between 
Brazilian and soldiers. forces 
alone having taken 


of a small — in front of 

bout half-way across the ay- 

Itapirie, and a a ‘ihn 5 rtrd 
force 900 men canoes, on 

hw before dawn close 

erected the 


ly formed 
drew neat the 
murderous to 
Se a Tao Heee pans 
ol 
— he rnuskets. The Brazilian loss is reported 
06 wounded. 


as but only 8500 men to 
Oe eeeeieely routed, losing two of 

, & great number of muskets, 
pm hs ora ‘The Brazilian loss 
wounded. Itapirie was then abandoned by the Peraguay- 
ans. 


THE GERMAN QUARREL. * 
‘At the latest advices the German question was stil! un- 
thing definite known the 
settled, nor was any thing vrs ou 
scale were place in Prussia, serions 
pA. were eceasioned ce Se 
was al 





erie. 
Notwithstanding recent rumors, the Morning Post says 
the marriage ate Helena with Prince Christian 


| will take place on the 6th of July. 
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SCOTT'S DEATH-BED,—[Drawn sy Tuomas Nast.]} 
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ODE BY A BROOKLYNITE. 
Surv came like a beautiful vision 

To brighten the night of my care, 
Her dress was arranged with precision, 

In ringlets descended her hair. 


In a stage on its way to the ferry 
We met, as is usual, by chance; 
’Neath the spell of her glances my very 
Soul sank into amorous trance. 


Alas! how by rude fate are banished 
Illusions we'd willingly nurse! 

I started—my vision had vanished, 
And so had my watch and my purse. 


IN DISGUISE. 


“Wuat’s the matter with your hand, Cato?” 
‘Berry obligin’ for massa to ask. Burnt um, 
Sah, totin a kettle o’ cruller fat fer Dinah, but Miss 
Mira put some salve on it, done it a heap o’ good. 

She’s so berry kind to ebry body, is Miss Mira.” 
Yes, kind to every one but me. I thought that 
as | rode through the gate Cato held wide open, and, 
dismounting, flung him the reins; kind to the serv- 
ts in the kitchen; the dog who came limping to 
the door; to beggar and wandering tramp ; to guest, 
and kin, and stranger; to every body and every 
thing but me—to whom she should have been kind- 
est of all; for I loved her, loved her as men love 
whe only love once in their lives. Even then my 
heart was beating furiously to feel myself so near 
her. My step quickened, I flung the door wide 
open and strode in. I heard my aunt cry, “It’s 
Paul!” I heard my uncle utter the same words 
pleasantly, and a furious, tumultuous barking and 
leaping told me that Nep had awakened from his 
nap upon the rug to greet his master. In a mo- 
ment more the red light of the open fire had flashed 

upon me, and I grasped two plump old hands. 
‘Really we were anxious about you !” cried my 
unt. ‘*Weexpected you yesterday. Howis your 
nother, and why didn’t Nina come with you?” 

Then, before I could answer, my uncle said, 
‘Just in time for dinner, my boy. Let’s talk it 





over at the table. Why, Mira, any one would 


‘ancy you did not see your cousin.” 

“T’m sure he’s large enough,” said Mira, count- 
ing, her stitches as she sat at crochet work. ‘‘ How 
are you, Paul? Itold them you’d come back again, 
‘ike a bad penny.” 

{ nodded carelessly, and stooped to pat the fawn- 
ing dog, begging mutely for a caress. Poor com- 
fort it was, yet, after all, Some little, to know that 
Mira never guessed how much I cared for her. I 

us as careless in my manner to her as she was to 
me. I imitated her as thoroughly as good-breeding 
would allow in one of my sex, and said again and 

ain, ‘‘ At least, I can take the secret to my grave 
with me. The girl shall not triumph, as she would, 
nmy pain.” 

’ had whistled Nep out of the room, and followed 

ny old uncle to the dining-parlor. I suppose no 
one could have guessed that I was any thing but 
happy as I chatted of my journey and gave Nina’s 
»scuses for absence. ‘She is to be bridemaid for 
a friend,” said I; ‘‘ and there are dresses to be made, 
nd I know net what to do, before the day arrives.” 
‘Who is the bride?” asked my aunt. 
‘Lilla Newcome.” 

‘And you the bridegroom, eh?” chirruped Mira. 

ol i 

“ Why, we heard you adored Lilla.” 

‘I’ve always admired her.” 

** And she has jilted you ?” 

** Not so bad as that.” 

‘“* Let me sympathize with you.” 

‘Not at all; there are other pretty blondes in 
the world.” 

I said that because Mira was as dark as any Cu- 
bun. 

“A blonde? Hear him, aunt. Had I yellow 
hair and blue eyes I'd have the grace to admire bru- 
nettes.” 

‘We can’t help our fancies,” said I, who abso- 
iutely disliked light coloring. 

**Of course not; now, if you were not fair.” 

‘Well ?” 

‘*T'd tell you how I admire dark men,” 

‘Don’t stop for that. I shouldn’t care.” 

Her black eyes danced. ‘‘ You'll see my idea of 
perfection to-night,” said she. ‘‘ Captain Earnly.” 

‘*T have seen the gentleman.” 

‘* By-the-way, I promised to play something for 
him to-night,” said Mira, ‘‘ and if I don’t practice I 
sha’n’t be able to remember it. Excuse me, will 
you, good folks ?” and away she tripped, leaving us 
in the inidst of dessert. 

Captain Earnly did call that evening, and she 
played for him, and sung with him. He told her 
stories of his prowess as a soldier, and she was won- 
drously interested. He mentioned his wounds, 
ind she pitied him with voice andeyes. I thought 
nim an affected coxcomb. She evidently consid- 
ered him a hero of the first water. 

i sat on the porch without the window, smoking 
and chatting with my uncle. Once or twice I 
thought of the Spartan boy’s fox gnawing and tear- 
‘ng at his bosom. So my love tore me, and so I 
hid it—better to die of it than have it seen. 

She was not my cousin by blood, that dark-eyéd 
Mira—only my uncle’s adopted child. No tie of re- 
lationship stood between us, for though cousins have 
wed I scareely think they ever loved very truly. 
She was the very realization of my dream of girlish 
beauty. She was every thing I had ever hoped 
for; and when coming back from that long jour- 
ney, in which I had well-nigh “ put a girdle round 
tbout the world,” I found her altered from a romp- 
ing child to what she was. I knew my fate was 

sealed; and for a little while she had been so kind 


te me that [had been made a fool of. 
It was-very different now. She had bound up 
Cato’s black hand. She sighed over the black- 


haired Cuptain’s storied scratches. Yet six months 
hefore I had been wounded nearly unto death by an 


accident, and her first greeting on my convales- 
cence was, ‘‘ You careless wretch, the only wonder 
is you didn’t manage to cut your arm quite off, and 
make a fright of yourself for life! I’ve no patience 
with people who can't look where they are going. 
You'll break your back yet, and end your days in a 
wheel chair.” 

‘* Let me keep the use of my feet at least, so long 
as I am to dwell within reach of your voice,” said I ; 
and we passed for a couple of uncourteous 

Sometimes, in my character of cousin, I used to 
act as Mira’s escort. Odd enough it was to see how 
tired she grew of me. How any stranger seemed 
better company than I. And some day, when she 
had been wooed and won, perhaps by the Captain 
bending over her at the piano, I should shake hands 
and utter some careless congratulation, and she 
would nod adieu to me, and we should part forever. 
Strange enough, all of it, when I remembered how 
*I actually felt toward her. 

The Captain was going. He had looked at his 
dainty watch. ‘Shocking to think how late it 
was—‘ How lightly falls the foot of Time that only 
treads on flowers !’” and, with a quotation and a bow 
and a glance at Mira, the room was empty of him. 
It was a relief to me, 

Mira had reseated herself at the piano. I saun- 
tered in and sat near her, ‘‘ Will you sing some- 
thing for me?” I asked. ‘‘This sweet old thing 
for instance?” and I tossed ‘‘ Love Not” upon the 
piano. 

‘“‘ Sweet old things are tiresome, and J am tired,” 
said Mira; and if she could have read my soul she 
could not have blushed more deeply. Perhaps she 
was thinking of the Captain. 

“If you could only hear Nina’s friend, Miss 
Deane, sing that,” said I, affecting to yawn. 

‘“* Another blonde ?” 

‘* A lovely one.” 

‘‘Ah!” and laughing she arose, and going out 
upon the porch gathered two or three rose-buds. 
Not because she wanted them, I think, but merely 
in an idle mood. As she passed me afterward one 
dropped from her bosom at my feet. I left it lying 
there, but came back with slippered feet an hour 
after to find it, and kiss it, and sleep with it against 
my heart. A silly, romantic thing for a man of 
thirty todo. Yet I did it nevertheless. 

So ended my first evening at Oakdell. I had 
hoped for nothing else, yet always I felt a new 
pang. I wondered why I came there so often, as I 
looked at the summer sun rising over the distant 
hills next morning, and vowed, as I had vowed be- 
fore, never to come again. 

My uncle was busy with rod and line as I entered, 
and we were to pass a long, bright day beside the 
trout streams. At four Cato was to drive the ladies 
down, and we were to go home together in the car- 
riage. Despite my resolution I found myself anx- 
ious for their coming as the day wore on, and when, 
with the sound of wheels, my uncle cried, ‘‘ That’s 
Mira’s laugh!” my heart beat at the sound of the 
musical ripple, and I forgot the rod I held entirely, 
I can see it yet, the mountain stream spanned by a 
rustic bridge beyond the tiny waterfall, amber and 
green where it caught the sunlight. About us 
mighty trees, making a nook dusky and solemn as 
a Druid temple, and on the other side of the bridge 
a white road, winding ribbon-like away, up which 
the carriage came, whirled toward us by two ebon 
horses. 

They had brought some one with them. A young 
farmer, bearish and gruff of voice. Certainly not 
my superior in any way. Yet how attentive Mira 
was tohim! How pleasantly she listened to his ac- 
count of his last fishing-excursion! When he called 
across to me: 

‘* Had ’ny luck ?” 

She answered for me 

“Of course not, cousin Paul never catches any 
thing or shoots any thing. Basket and game-bag 
are both inevitably empty.” 

‘“Haw, haw! Now that ain’t true, is it ?”’ roared 
the farmer. 

‘“*T sha’n’t contradict a lady,” said I. 

‘*Wa’al J would if she said that to me,” said the 
gentleman. ‘She couldn't though; I always hev 
luck. Haw, haw!” 

I flushed scarlet. Certainly it is no crime to fail 
in catching a fish or shooting a bird; but no man 
likes to have his failings in these particulars re- 
marked upon by a girl, who evidently despises him 
for them, in the hearing of a roaring lout who prides 
himself upon his skill, and that day my basket was 
empty indeed. 

I flung my rod away in a few moments and wan- 
dered into the woods. Mira’s laugh followed me for 
a long while. Now and then the coarse haw, haw! 
of her companion. Even to such a brute she was 
complacent. I ground my teeth and kicked inno- 
cent pebbles mercilessly, and was muttering savage- 
ly to myself when a jovial ‘‘ Hallo, Paul!” fell upon 
iy ear, and before me stood Ben Hillgrove. Black- 
eyed, merry, water-loving Ben, who see’ to be 
always in a boat, just going to step into a boat, or 
just stepped out of a boat, when he was not on board 
his yacht. 

“I’ve been looking for you, Paul!” he cried. 
“Some of my college friends, the best fellows you 
ever met, are going out in the Hetty //illgrove to- 
morrow; you must come with us. You sha’n’t say 
no, as you always do. I'll not listen to it.” 

‘*T intend to say yes, and thank you,” said I, 
quickly ; and Ben tossed up his cap. I could have 
tossed mine also in my joy at being so readily pro- 
vided with an excuse to run away from Mira, laugh- 
ing at me with her boorish escort. 5 


per in the cabin,” said Ben. ‘‘ You'll be there?” 

‘* Yes,” I'said. 

‘*Good-by until that time, then,” said Ben. 
‘*You know where she lies? I thought so. Don’t 
fail,”’ and he was off like a shot. 

They were waiting for me when I returned to 
the river-side. Miss Mira and her escort chose to 
tease me about my long delay. . It was all of a piece 
with the rest. I flung her back a retort that sound- 





ed nerry enough, and climbed to a seat beside Cato. 
It was a pleasure to take the reins from his hands 


‘We go on board to-night at nine, and have sup- 





and drive the horses home at their full speed. The 
headlong race did me good. Once there I hastily 
repented Ben’s invitation, ‘‘But you are not 
going?” said my aunt. “ You've but just come to 
us.” 

**T can not refuse Ben this time,” I said; ‘‘in- 
deed I can not, aunt.” 

‘‘ Why should you, my boy?” asked my uncle. 

‘¢Why indeed, mamma?” said Mira. ‘‘ Imagine 
the luxury of living a week in an atmosphere of 
smoke and whisky, afar from civilized society !” 

“Pretty high parties some o’ them yachtin’ 
ones,” said the farmer. ‘ Every one to his taste, 
though.” 

“So,” say I. “I leave you to keep each other 
company,” I answered, and left Mira and her‘Orson 
together. ° 

At nine I was as merry as the rest in Ben Hill- 
grove’s pretty cabin over a supper that would not 
have disgraced Delmonico’s. 

At dawn the yacht was on her way, as graceful 
and fair a thing as sailed the waters. 

Had we too much smoke and whisky aboard? 
Were Ben and his crew not after all the sailors 
they thought themselves? I can hardly answer. 
I was desperate with suppressed emotion, ready for 
any wild excitement. The rest were reckless, 
merry, high-living young fellows all of them. I 
only remember this positively. We had three days 
of calm, bright weather, then a storm began to 
gather: we went on deck to watch it, we admired 
the sky and sea, and rejoiced in the excitement of 
the tempest. We were at supper when it was at 
its worst that night. Later, every man save Ben 
and the sailors was in his berth. 

I slept soundly. I was awakened by some one 
shaking me by the shoulder. 

** Who's that ?” I cried. 

“J, Ben, The Hetty is sinking, Paul! Can you 
swim ?” 

“Ten.” 

“So can every one on board, There’s a chance 
for us. God grant no harm may come to you! It 
would seem my fault. I induced you to come.” 

The merry fellow was serious as a deacon now. 
I grasped his hand and went on deck; strange, 
startled faces that I hardly recognized looked pale 
in the flickering lantern light. One, a young fel- 
low of twenty, stood close to me. : 

‘*T don’t fear death, I hope,” he said, turning to 
me. ‘I’m no more a coward than most men; but 
there’s a girl at New Haven who'll take it hard, 
I'm afraid, if this is the last of me—and no boat 
can live in such a sea. I’d like to see her once 
again ;” and his voice choked into a husky whisper 
and he turned away. 

It gave me no comfort to know that Mira would 
not grieve for me. 

We took to the boat in a blinding, howling tem- 
pest. Half an hour after the yacht went down. 
I remember nothing else. 


j 


“ He's a conin’ to.”’ 
“Lord be praised. I thought he was gone !” 
“Be ye better, Mister?” 

I opened my eyes. I was lying upon the sea- 
sand in the light of dawning day. Some roughly- 
clad, weather-beaten people were beside me. One 4 
held a flask of liquor to my mouth. I remembered 
all in an instant, and feebly gasped, ‘‘ Where are 
the rest?” 

“Your mates?” asked a man. 

“ Yes—my friends.” 

“Don’t tell him,” whispered a woman, and I 
knew the worst. An hour later I saw the three who 
had been tossed on shore with me lying decently 
cared for in a fisherman’s shanty. Ben, with his 
black eyes closed forever. The youth who had 
spoken of his sweet-heart, and a young Virginian 
who had seemed the merriest of all. I am not 


ashamed to say I wept as I bent over them. Those |, 


about me, used as they were to the perils of the 
sea, seemed to feel grieved and horror-stricken. 

‘They're all so young, you see,” sobbed an old 
woman—‘‘ mother’s boys, no doubt, every one of 
them!” 

And now, as I grew stronger, I felt it my duty 
to hasten back to Oakdell, bearing the sad news. 
A train passed through the village at noon, and I 
availed myself of it. The moon was rising when 
it.stopped at the familiar station, and I started on 
foot for my uncle’s home, wondering, if some sur- 
vivors had not already brought the news, how I 
could break it to Ben’s old mother. 

The house was unusually dark as I approached : 
no light in the parlor, none in the library. The 
gloom which wrapped it told me that the news had 
come. As I opened the gate softly I heard Cato’s 
voice. 

“Yes, Dinah, it’s true ‘nuff. De gemplemen 
knows de oder boat went down. We sha’n’t nebber 
see Massa Paul until we goes to Glory.” 

Then black Dinah sobbed. 

‘*Missus takes it berry hard, don’t she?” asked 
Cato. 

“Gone to bed—won't eat nor nuffih’,” said Dinah. 
“* She lobed Massa Paul like her ownson. Oh, dis 
is a dreful world, Cato!” 

“Can't hab no idols, Dinah,” gai iously. 

+ ““Ohget out wid preachin’!” laine” sl 
you can’t hab nuffin’, / wonders folks was born 
jes for trouble.” 

I stole past the“kitchen window and into the 
house. All dark and silent on the lower floor. 
Only at the end of the hall, in a little room called 
mine, I saw the glimmer of alamp. I went toward 
it. I pushed the door further ajar and looked in. 

In the middle of the room, upon the floor, sat 
Mira. Nep stood beside her, and her face was hid- 
den in his shaggy coat. Both arms were about his 
neck, and she was talking to him. I listened. 

“Oh, Nep{” she sobbed. ‘It can’t be true, can 
it? The blue eyes shut, and the fair hair all wet 
and dank at the bottom of the sea? The voice dumb, 
and the great heart still? It’sadream, Nep! He'll 
come back yet! It is a wicked lie, Nep!” 

The dog gave a sort of low moan. I listened 
still. ‘Oh no!” I heard her say. ‘It’s folly to 


you and he cared nothing forme. He patted you 
on the head when you parted, He left me with a 
sneer. He didn’t T loved him as well as y 

Nep, though not as humbly. Oh, Paul! Paul! can 
you be dead? You, my my love, my darling!” 

She sprang to her feet, wringing her hands. | 
pushed the door wider. The creaking of the hinges 
startled her; she turned and screamed, 

‘Ob, Paul! Paul!” 

Then the red blood rushed to her face, and her 
voice rang out, 

“*You? I thought it a ghost. So you are not 
drowned! Reserved for another fate which shall be 
nameless. Ihope you are content, now you've near- 
ly frightened mamma to death. Go and report 
yourself at once, Sir!” 

Go? Nay, no place for me but at her feet. I 
knelt there humbly. I caught her hand, I kissed 
it. Her dark face grew proud and cold. 

‘You shall not pretend to hate me any longer,” 
Isaid. “It is useless, Mira; I’ve been beside the 
door too long.” 

‘* And heard a little play acted for your benefit,” 
she answered. ‘‘I heard you coming, and— Yes, 
Sir, I did—don’t insult me by doubting that—” 

She broke down and burst intotears. She strug- 
gled passionately, but I held her tight. Humbled 
by her humiliation, I told her all. My love, my 
longing, my pain at her coldness. The anguish 
the belief that she cared nothing for me had given 
me so long. And at last the struggle ceased, the 
head dropped low upon my shoulder, and I held 
Mira to my heart, and kissed her fondly, for she 
was mine, and I hers until death parted us. 

Then she left me to break the news of my safe 
return to the old people. 

Those who had been saved had told of the fate of 
the other boat, and there was no need of my telling 
the truth to Ben’s mother. I had only to tell her 
where his body lay. Those were sad days for me 
despite my own happiness. But they passed, and 
were half-forgotten, as other woes may be so quick- 
ly, before, her bridemaid duties being over, Nina 
came to us from the city. She saw Mira and my- 
self walking hand in hand and smiled. An hour 
after, when the girls had been shut up together in 
their room, she came to me. 

“I’m so glad, Paul!” she said. 

“ Thank you, darling.” 

“Tt is most for ’s sake. I knew she loved 
you, Paul.” 

“Did she tell you so?” 

‘*No; she tell! I saw it.” 

‘* And never spoke to me ?” 

‘Paul, one woman’s secret should be holy to an- 
other, and I never guessed you loved her.” 

And so that girl of sixteen had read the heart of 
the other girl aright while it was a blank to me; 
and the two had kept the secret that was my very 
life from me, not guessing mine. 

And seeing each other daily we had yet only 

looked upon masked faces, and, taking love for hate 
3 seorn, had worked ourselves much ill, 
and grieved when we might have joyed for all these 
days, and months, and years. 

T thought of that when I next took Mira’s hand 
in mine. I thought of it when I stood with her at 
jibe olter. I think of it often now, though I have 

her wife so many years that, looking out upon 
the lawn, I see a younger Mira walking with her 
Jover in the twilight—« Mira who calls my Mira 
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CHAPTER V. 


gardens, with the difficult questions of hardy, half- 
hardy, and tender; and now gave all her attention 
to a fringe of long icicles that hung glittering in the 
sun from the top of the bow-window. The outer 
world was very bright 


whisked about among the 
leafless branches in utter gayety and good-humor; 
song. turned up their long unused 


fm i sat in very contemplative 
mood on gravel-walk. what 
had become of the snow. <p Stina 

All this pany little Primrose sat still, with her 


‘Mamma, if you'd just tell me about the tender 
things, and the half-hardy things, and all that, I 
it in a minute, But it puzzles 


| 


Catalogu 

Lily. ‘‘ Mamma, only do just look at these icicles !” 
studying the Catalogue,” said Prim- 
rose; ‘‘and it says: ‘Hardy annuals are those that 
may be sown very early in the spring in the open 
ground.’ I think I understand that. And annuals 
flower the first season, and these other things—bi- 
ennials—don’t : I understand that too. But then 
why won’t the half-hardy ones endure frost ?” 

** Pussy goes and sleeps all night in the barn,” 
said Mrs. May; “could you keep warm there?” 

“No indeed, mamma.” 





hope. You are happier than I, Nep.-He loved 


‘‘And suppose your aunt Kate should put her 
eanary out to roost with the chickens?” 
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“Why, I think it would freeze to death before 
morning,” said Primrose. 

‘Yes, for it is tender; but the chickens are 
hardy.@ And Puss is hardy, and so is Mat. Look 
at him—a few minutes ago he lay here by the fire, 
and now he sits out there in the cold wind without 
even a sign of great-coat or mittens.” 

‘+Mat in mittens!” said Prim, with a laugh. 

‘‘ But I think he has a great-coat—dear old Mat !” 
said Lily; ‘‘only it’s more-shaggy than any man’s 
coat.” 

“Tt is just the same that he wore here by the 
fire,” said Mrs. May. ‘But he is hardy—he can 
bear the cold.” 

‘« And we're half-hardy, and must be wrapped up,” 
said Lily. 

“Yes, and just so it is with plants. Some are 
perfectly hardy, and the frost can do them no harm.” 

‘‘Those are the great strong plants, I suppose,” 


* said Lily—“ the trees and bushes.” 


‘‘ Not always,” said her mother. ‘Some trees 
will die in our Northern winter, while the little 
daffodil pushes its soft leaves right up through the 
frezen ground, in the midst of snow and ice and bit- 
ter winds. It is something in the nature of each 
plant, something derived from its native soil and 
air that makes it hardy, or half-hardy, or tender.” 

“What do you mean by its native soil, mamma?” 
said Clover, laying down her work. ‘Are plants 
of different nations too, like people?” 

“ Certainly,” said Mrs. May ; ‘‘and with strong 
national differences. Geraniums, for instance—the 
green-house pelargoniums, which we call geraniums 
—with their glowing colors and rich leaves, are na- 
tive Africans; they grow in tropical heat, where 
long creeping vines make ladders up and down the 
cliffs for the wild monkeys.” 

‘*Geraniums and monkeys!” said Lily; “oh, 
splendid!” 

‘“‘Mamma,” cried little Primrose, “ how lovely 
it must be!” 

‘* Not very—the monkey part of it,” said her mo- 
ther, smiling. ‘‘ For indeed they are many of them 
not true monkeys but large baboons—very ugly 
and very mischievous.” 

“How large, mamma?” said Lily, who had a 
great weakness for every thing like a monkey. 

‘* Some as large as a mastiff, and much stronger 
—of a dark brown color, with black hands and feet, 
a violet-blue face, and gray whiskers.” 

‘* What objects!” said Lily, laughing. 

‘* And the geraniums, mamma ?” said Clover. 

‘*They just help to set off the strangeness and 
ugliness of the monkeys. In the mountains about 
the Cape of Good Hope, among the heights and 
passes, the cliffs are covered with wild creepers; 
the long trailing stems and runners making a com- 
plete net-work. Not a net-work of bare stems, but 
all hung with rich foliage and brilliant flowers; 
and scattered here and there among them is a 
wilderness of geraniums and.other superb tropical 

lants.” 
“ “What a nice time the baboons must have!” 
said little Primrose, giving a sigh to the geraniums. 

‘*A very nice time! You can see them in troops 
of four or five hundred, sitting on the rocks, or 
climbing up and down the perpendicular cliffs by 
means of these ‘monkeys’ ladders’ like so many 
boy's in a wild school of gymnastics.” 

‘* And they’re all ‘ tender,’ I suppose,” said Clover 
—‘‘the geraniums and the monkeys and their lad- 
ders and all.” 

‘* All tender—not one could bear our winter cli- 
mate; while, on the other hand, we and our violets 
and snow-drops could as little endure the fierce heat 
of South Africa.” 

‘‘Then plants and animals,are tender or 
just according to the heat of the land they belong 
to,” said Clover. 

‘Very much so. The cocoanut-tree and the palm 
will not grow here in the open air, nor our apples 
and cherries in South Africa or New Zealand. The 
parrots never come to our northern States, even in 
summer, ‘while the littke snow-bird wings its way 
to the very shores of the Arctic Sea and there builds 
its nest.” 

“How beautiful it is, mamma!” said Clover, 
‘* Hardy, half-hardy, and tender—the words have 
such a new meaning to me now. The birds that 
stay here all winter are hardy, and so are the ever- 
greens, and the oaks, though they lose their leaves ; 
and the rootsof the grass, deep down in the ground. 
But my hyacinth beans will not bear a bit of cold, 
nor most of my other plants.” 

‘Clover talks as if they were all growing al- 
ready,” said Lily, with a laugh. “‘ But, after all, 
it's very interesting, of course, but I don’t see what 
it has to do with our gardens, nor why Sam made 
such a fuss about our learning it.” 

«Oh, don’t you?” said Clover, her eyes sparkling 
with pleasure and interest. ‘‘Why, Lily, we've 
got to make a climate for these tender things; it 
won't do to plant ’em right out in the cold ground.” 

‘‘ Make a climate!” said Lily, rather scornfully. 
‘<I should like to know how!” 

**So should I, very much,” said Clover; ‘*but I 
suppose Sam can tell us.” 

‘* Well, I don’t see the use of much fuss with our 
gardens, after all,” said Lily. ‘‘I want just pleas- 
ure out of mine; and if I’ve got to learn first what 
the climate’is, and then make it, for every thing, I 
might as well be at a geography lesson.” 

‘“‘Oh!” Clover exclaimed, but suddenly checked 
herself and went on with her sewing. 

“T don’t want to begin with it, any way,” said 
Lily. ‘‘I'd rather take the fun first and the study 
afterward.” 

And silence came again, while the two needles 
made quick passes to and fro, and Lily watched her 
ice-fringe, now melting drop by drop. 

“Mamma,” said little Primrose, ‘how would 
you begin?” 

“ Begin what ?” 

“Our gardens, mamma.” 

**T suppose I should begin—as I do every thing 
—with asking God’s help,” said Mrs. May. 

“Mamma, would you ?” said Lily, from the win- 
dow, while Clover againdropped her work. ‘About 
such little things?” 





‘* Are they too small to need Hishelp? I know 
no such things.” 

‘*But would he like to have children ask him 
about their gardens ?” said Primrose, wonderingly. 

** About any thing, dear, in which they wish for 
His blessing. Who can make the seeds grow? who 
can bring forth the flowers in their beauty ?” 

“ And you were thinking of us, too, mamma, were 
you not?” said Clover, softly. ‘‘About our need- 
ing help?” 

“Yes,” said her mother, ‘for with every pleas- 
ure or sorrow, e success and every disappoint- 
ment, some little opportunities for good, little tempt- 
ations to evil; we may please God, or we may dis- 
please him. And even alone in our own little gar- 
dens of sweet flowers we have need to pray: ‘Hold 
up my goings in thy paths, that my footsteps slip 
not.’” 


Mrs. May rose up and left the room, leaving the 
children to their thoughts. 

‘*Temptations!” Lily repeated. ‘‘ Well, I sup- 
pose I shall know ’em when they come, though I 
don’t see where they're to come from. But I must 
look over my list again, to see if I want to make 
any changes. Let’s have the Catalogue, Prim.” 

And the lists were made out that very evening, 
with some alterations, and sealed up ready for the 


post. 

“You see I had to change some things, Sam,” 
Lily explained; “for every time Jack sees me he 
calls out ‘Snap-dragon! best and brightest varieties, 
mixed!’ just as if he was a waiter on a steamboat. 
And I'm sick of the very name.” 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue lawyers of to-day seem not unlike those who flour- 
ished in the time of “rare Ben Jonson.” For in one of 
his dramas he alludes to the “men of that large profes- 


sion,” as those 
“ Who could speak 
To every cause, and things mere contraries, 
Till they were hoarse again, yet all be law.” 
Reasoning from analogy, we have no doubt that if a case 
were brought into court depending upon the important 
question ‘Is black white ?” it would be clearly proved so 
to be by some skillful advocate, if not in Whately's most 
approved style of 
“ Black is a color; 
White is a color; therefore, 
Black is white ;" 
the point would be established in some other equally lucid 


manner. 

The other day the captain of a certain vessel was arrest- 
ed on the charge of having violated the new law for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals. The complainant stated 
that the captain had brought a cargo of turtles from Flori- 
da, and that the turtles were confined in a very cruel man- 
ner, *“‘having holes bored through their’ flesh and cords 
run through to secure them.” It was, however, currently 


perhaps, a more conclusive argument might be, d la 
Whately : 


of Another protests against 
of some individual who *‘ made a horse trot twenty 
miles in 58 minutes and 25 seconds.” Another still, pleads 


“Oh no,” said a friend, +‘he is from Albany.” 
cat ae te eI ES. Louth Oar 


The following carries a moral with it: 
‘eee oe ae 


“If the tleman who a store in Cedar Street 
with a red will return umbrella he borrowed 
from a lady with an ivory handle, hear of some- 
thing to his advantage.” 


Lastly, it is not amiss to cross one’s “?’s” in writing, 
else mistakes may occur, as in the case of the merchant 





who wrote to his agent, who was cruising around jthe 
coast of Africa, to send him two monkeys. Now the mer- 
chant was somewhat deficient in orthography, eo he spelled 
two, ‘* Zoo :” and as he omitted to cross his “*t,” the agent, 
with some surprise, read the order, “100 monkeys! At 
length one of the merchant's vessels came into port—the 
deck, masts, and rigging all alive with grinning faces. 
The puzzled merchant read the agent's letter with a still 
more puzzled brain : 

“ Dear Sin,—Yours of March 10 received. I send fi 
=. Have found it very difficult to procure so on 
anumber. Will endeavor to fill out the balance of your 
order, and forward by next ship, 

* Yours truly, Joun Suita.” 


Celebrated people, especially poets, often suffer strange 
penalties as the price of their popularity. In the “ Life 
Letters” of Mrs. Sigourney she speaks of the innumerable 
‘*requests” that came to her, and gives some quotations 
from a record that she attempted to keep for a while. 
The following are a sample : 


“*The owner of a canary-bird, which had accidentally 


**To prepare the memoir of a colored preacher, of whose 
character and existence I was ignorant."’ ; 

“* Desired to assist a servant-man, not very well able to 
pap hy aye his Sunday-school lessons, and to ‘ write 
out all answers for him, clear through the book, to 
save his time.’” 

“A monody for the loss of a second wife, fortified by 
tho ergument thet I had composed one at the death of the 


A Portland (Maine) paper says that a patent has been 
secured by a gentleman in that vicinity which will make 
a complete revolution in applying buttons to garments. 
By this invention buttons can be attached to any part of 
wearing apparel without the use of thread. The inven- 
tion consists solely in making the button with a spiral 
wire to be inserted into the cloth like a cork-screw, and 
then pressed down flat so as to form a ring to hold the 
button in place. 


A sad story was whispered in Paris not long ago. M. 
Moller, a Danish poet, who had lived for the last fifteen 
years in Paris, died suddenly at Rouen. He was poor; 
he had ruined his eyes reading by the gas-lights of the 
cafés, and writing in his chamber by candle-light, and was 
ordered to Normandy to rest and to breathe the country 
air. He was arrested in Rouen as a lunatic, and sent to 
a mad-house, where he died in two or three days, it is be- 
lieved here, as much from loss of liberty as from any thing 
else. 


In regard to summer fashions there is no lack of styles 
novel and tasteful. For the benefit of those who are pre- 
paring for the country, we would say that toilets intended 
for country and sea-side wear, in fact all those which are 
made short, are covered with embroidery, or else they are 
ornamented with cashmere braid. Very few dress-makers 
now make a separate petticoat with these costumes; they 
rather add round the lower half of the skirt a band, which 
simulates a petticoat. The skirt is cut out round the edge 
either in vandykes, scollops, or turrets, and these are orna- 
mented with Mexican embroidery, executed in either gold- 
colored or scarlet silk. On the band of what forms the 
petticoat, and above the hem, there are two rows of black 
ribbon-velvet, and between these there is a single row of 
Mexican embroidery, to correspond with the skirt. 

cashmere braids 


‘The narrow are found to be so effective 
that they are used in great profusion as 
well with white, black, and blue. 


ranged in graceful designs on the bodice, sleeves, and 
Senorita jacket, which accompany the black silk skirt. 
These braids are also sewn in straight lines down every 


trim the cashmere straps which are now used for looping 
up silk skirts. These are, of course, neither so elegant nor 
so tasteful as the bands of Algerian and Oriental embroid- 
ery which are used for the same purpose ; but then, on the 
other hand, they are not nearly so costly. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 








has swallowed « mouse!" “Then go 


y and 
Doctor! my boy a 
a a es eee eee 
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MATHEMATICAL. QUESTIONS. 
What sort of a figure does Mary cut when she has left 
the room ?—A 
How can you cordage of a vessel which has 
run ashore and broken up?—By « oe oahe ple of 
Why should a > @ cou 
cannon on each side, be built with ten — 
it's 9 deck-a-gun.” 








A Laeat Pout. —A wishes to know 
whether an action for divoree on the ground of desertion 
will lie against a “ ship's husband” for pitching her over. 














PRUSSIA AND AUSTRIA, 


Pruasia was a robber, 
Austria was a thief; 

Prussia and Austria 
Stole a Danish fief, 


Prassia said to Austria, 
“Leave the swag alone.” 
Austria said to Prussia, 
* When you drop your bone." 


Prussia said to Austria, 
“You don’t mean to go?” 
Austria said to Prussia, 
Out of Holstein? No.” 


Prussia said to Austria, 
“Wherefore do you arm?” 
Anstria said to Prassia, 
“Of you in alarm.” 


Prussia said to Austria, 
“TI don't mean to fight.” 
Austria said to Prussia, 
“ My intention quite.” 


er sald to Austria, 

¢ p your warlike game.” 

Austria said to Prussia, 
“When you do the same.” 


Prussia said to Austri 

“ What's the end to be?” 
Austria said to Prussia, 

“ Hit me, and you'll see.” 


Prussia said to Austria, 
**Come, this brag won't do.” 
Austria said to Prussia, 
“ Sir, the same to you.” 


Prussia said to Austria, 
“T'll the Diet try."’, 

Austria said to Prussia, 
“Thank you, so will I.” 





A Joxe THat Is-ranty Goop,—What is the difference 
betiveen the Hebrew idea of a slave and the modern no- 
tion of a wash-hand stand?—The former is stated to be 
“a hewer of wood and drawer of water," while the latter 
is **a drawer of wood and ewer of water.” 





CULINARY MAXIMS. 


To secure light bread—put your flour into the hands of 
a grocer, and it will be sure to rise. 

Ice-cream should be baked in,e quick oven. 

Domestic “‘ broils" should be avoided. 

Don't eat soup with a fork. 

Potatoes should come to the table with their jackets off 
—being an exception to the general rule of etiquette. 








A darkey who was sent to jail for marrying two wives 
excuses himself by saying that when he had one she 
fought him, but when he had two they fought each other, 





A fellow out West being asked whether the liquor he 
was drinking was a good article, replied: ** Wa'al, I don't 
know; I guess so. There is only one queer thing about 
it: whenever I wipe my mouth I burn a hole in my 





Mankind should learn temperance from the moon—ths 
fuller she gets the shorter her horns become. 


uf wag having married a ot eumet Charch, says he 
experienced more happiness since he joined the Church 
than he ever did before. 











‘Time ts caid to be money, Certain! ; mot a fi it 
in paying the ir debts! 4 a3 oe 


A uergyman lately addressed his female auditory as 
follows: ‘Be not proud that the Blessed Lori paid your 
sex the distinguished of appearing firet to a 
female after the resurrection, for it was only done that the 
glad tidings might spread all the sooner.” 


A pin has as much head as a good many authors, and 
& great deal more point. 
ro 
Many a sweet-fashioned mouth has been disfigured and 
made hideous by the fiery tongue within it. 














A wicked editor says that at a church some people clasp 
their hands so closely in prayer that they are unable to 
get them open when the contribution box comes around. 
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BURIAL OF SCOTT. 


Brevet Lrgvrenant-GENERAL WINFIELD Soorr 
was on the 1st instant interred in the West Point 
Cemetery, on the banks of the Hudson. It had been 
the General’s intention to spend the summer at 
Cozzens’s Hotel, according to his custom. The 
very day he died preparations were being made for 
his removal to this house, which had been his home 
for many years. He died, however, at Ror’s Hotel, 
and here his body lay in state until the funeral, 
which took place in the Post Chapel. 

In the morning the body was taken to the chapel, 
across the West Point parade, without any other ret- 
inue than the guard of honor and a dozen soldiers. 
The chapel within and without was deeply draped 
in black. The coffin, which was elevated upon a 
platform, was of mahogany. It had on either side 
three silver handles, a rim of silver borders on the 
covers, and was lined with satin; a silver plate 
over the breast was circled with a laurel wreath, 
while the stars of his country’s flag were wrapped 
about the body of the chieftain. The people were 
then admitted to see the body. Among those who 
entered for this purpose were several old soldiers 
who had fought under Scorr years and years ago, 
and who were moved to tears. This was the single 
touching picture connected with a funeral otherwise 
cold and formal. 

The funeral services in the chapel, which were 
those usual in Episcopal burial, were held at 
noon. There were present at the ceremony our 
most prominent military characters, Lieutenant- 
General Grant, Generals MzApr, Howagp, Scuo- 
FIBLD, THomas, Vice-Admiral Farracur, Captain 
Worpes, and others. A Congressional delegation 
was present, among whom were Vice-President 
Foster, and Speaker Couyax. Farracour, Patn- 
ER, and Rinecorp, of the Navy, and Generals 
Cutium, TownsenD, Saxvorp, Vay Viet, Dewa- 
FIELD, and Mrios, of the army, officiated as pall- 
bearers. On the completion of the exercises in the 
chapel the procession moved to the cemetery under 
the direction of General Meanx. Commencing at 
sunrise, minute-guns were fired from Battery Knox 
until after the interment had taken place. On 
other pages of our paper will be found an extended 
sketch of Lieutenant-General Scorr’s carecs. wii 
illustrations of his campaigns and of his funeral. 
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HALL WE MEET THEM ALL THERE?” 
As we raise up our eyes to yon azure expanse, - 
Whiere the greut urce of light sheds its beams and its 


hext, : 
r, dimmed by the fast-fleeting clouds which enhance 
, dimmed 


of what we so cheerfully greet; 








The returning 
\ *+mystical tie’ seems to lead us aloft, 
And our spirit, withdrawn, flies upward to where 
Vith deep, melting thoughts, hearts mournful and soft, 
We anxiously ask, “Shall w® meet them all there?” 
“Tis my Father revered for the care which he gave 
vo my earlier days when my thoughts were so wild; 
When I took little note of the future to save 
The fast-gliding hours which were spent as a child. 
With a deep, anxious look from his oft chiding eye, 
He would tell me, ** Dear boy, you will soon be a man. 
I shall soon leave you here—I also must die, 


Pray think of my words, and so learn while you can.” 


‘Tis my Mother beloved—can I add to that name? 
Reloved—it scarce tells ali I feel in my heart! 
Could I see her once more—she still be the same 
As in ehildhood I knew her—then with her depart! 
Ah! that dear mother’s face is still fresh in my sight, 
Though her spirit is veiled from my weak, mortal eyes ; 
And I feel that the beams of yon heavenly light 
Are a pathway which leads me to her in the skies. 


"Tis my Sister, long since Jaid in peace by her side; 
And oft as my thoughts wander back to that hour, 
Y remember her then—both the joy and the pride 
Of our home, of onr parents—a fresh-budding flower. 
Still a child, withor. knowing the wiles of this life, 
She was taken away to the far Spirit-land, 
Where innocence reigns, free from sinning or strife, 
To be one of the pure in that heavenly band. 


‘Tis my Brother, the eldest—the hopes of our home, 
Grown up to his prime, with a proud, noble heart ; 
We bade him farewell when his comrades all came, 
And the sound of the drum bade our sorrows depart. 
But he lies far away on the side of the hill, 
Where they hastily hid his remains from their foes; 
Though so dear to me now is the grave which they fill, 
Still | wish they were here, where our own willow grows. 


‘Tis a beautiful world—notwithstanding the grief 
Which commingles so much in the joys of this life ; 
And it tells us that these are but passing and brief, 
While the pleasures to conie know no sorrow nor strife. 
There's another, beyond us, around us, above, 
Where Death never enters—there’s nothing to fear; 
Where that * mystical tie’ will e’er bind us in love, 
And we anxiously ask—*‘ Shall we meet the’ all there ?” 
J. P. B. 


ConstaNnTINoPLe, February 17, 1866. 


HOME FROM THE SEA. 
I. 

In the second quarter’of the eighteenth century 
Jotham Beverly resided on Nantucket Island, with- 
in a stone’s-throw of the present village of Siascon- 
set, and barely a mile from the ruined light-house 
on Beverly beach. At that time the inhabitants 
of the island were very few—numbering only a few 
hundred, and they were even more rude and hardy 
than they are at the present time. At the date of 


the commencement of my story the Indians, it is 
true, had deserted this their ancient fishing-sta- 
tion; but the markets for their white successors 


were far away, the sperm-trade was yet in its in- 
fancy—or, at least, in its early youth—the sterile 
soil gave response to the importunities of the hus- 
bandman only after long and patient toil; and, in 
fact, the inhabitants of Nantucket—all pursuing 
the fisheries for a livelihuud—were the rudest and 
most primitive of Puritans. 

But comparative good fortune always seemed to 
attend Jotham Beverly. He was a tall, raw-boned, 
sandy - haired, grasping Scotchman, good - hearted 
withal, and apparently with as much early Yankee 
goaheadativeness in his little finger as was contained 
in all of the heads of the little colony put together. 


Jotham’s family consisted of three—his wife Mar- 
garet, his daughter Jean, and himself. 
When Jotham was about forty years of age, and 


had lived on the island for a number of years, he 
conceived the project, the completion of which was 


the great anibition of his after-life. This project 
was the building of a light-house. The whale-fish- 
eries of Nantucket already had become somewhat 
important. Upward of fifty whale-ships were owned 


by the islanders, and the principal port had become 


a rendezvous for vessels in the same trade from 
many sea-ports of the coast. Of course, the peril- 
ous nature of Nantucket shoals—to this day so care- 


fully avoided and so frequently the cause of wreck— 
were even more to be dreaded in that early day, when 
the science of navigation was comparatively crude, 

Jotham had always been a man of action. When 
his project was thoroughly conceived he was rest- 
less until he started the work. Obtaining some 
legislative recognition and a little—very little—pe- 
cuniary assistance from the colonial government, he 
slowly procured the necessary tools and appliances, 
employed a band of laborers—many of the latter be- 
ing negro slaves and Indian squaws from the main 
land, and, with little delay, instituted his favorite 
scheme. 

Jotham’s daughter Jean was acknowledged by 
all to be the sweetest and the fairest girl in all 
Nantucket. Certainly not one of the young fisher- 
men ever saw little Jean trip up the hills to look 
out for her father’s incoming sails, or saunter 


through the cabin garden-patch, while her mother 
sat spinning in the sunlight by the door, without a 
certain longing, and a certain faint visioning of a 
happy home, with a bright wife to make it cheerful 


within. 

Jean had many lovers too. Strange to say, the 
jost favored appeared to be a great, hulking, awk- 
ward young fellow whose name was Andrew Graef, 
whose mother bore the unenviable suspicion of being 
a witch, and whose fishing-craft usually met with 
the very worst of bad luck. Jean was an uncon- 
scionable little flirt. Like most pretty girls, she 
was fully conscious of her beauty, and, like very 
many of them, the admiration of her charms made 

insufferably vain. 

but awkward, hulking Andy Graef seemed to 
lave found the secret to her esteem, while his 
handsomer compeers were compelled to be satisfied 
with her scorn. True, she even abused Andyshame- 
fully. Her lover at one time risked his neck to 
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pluck for her a wall-flower from the face of a pre- 
cipitous crag, and then had the little wildling torn 
to pieces and thrown into his face for his pains. At 
another time, Miss Jean lost her amber necklace in 
the Devil’s Griddle—a dangerous eddy that swirled 
between two of the inner reefs—and Andy, recov- 
ering the keepsake, and narrowly escaping drowning 
at the same time, was rewarded by a heartless laugh 
and a stinging box on the ear, because one of the 
miserable beads had become disengaged and irre- 
trievably lost. 

But in spite of these and a hundred similar in- 
stances of ingratitude, hulking Andy followed his 
sweet-heart like a great burly animal, happy enough 
if a little smile would reward him for days of indif- 
ference. It was, perhaps, this blind and utter de- 
votion upon-his part that mostly won upon the girl. 
There was more besides, however. For she was not 
so vain as not to know and admire the honesty and 
goodness of her uncouth lover’s nature ; and his utter 
contempt for death, when his services were enlisted 
in her behalf, was also a qualification which she 
must needs respect. 

And so the monotony of that humble island life 
ebbed on in peaceful contentment, while Jotham 
Beverly, with his workmen and workwomen, and 
his derricks and mortar, went on with the rearing 
of his light-house. It arose but slowly. When the 
ice and frosts of the severe autumn put an end to 
the work for that season only about twenty feet of 
the rude but stanch tower were complete. Never- 
theless old Jotham was pretty well satisfied. From 
the small front lattice of his cabin he could see the 
round, dark structure stand high up on the bar, with 
the wintry sea frothing and leaping madly, but vain- 
ly, at its rocky feet. All through the long winter 
he would sit at that lattice, looking over the inner 
bight, smoking his pipe thoughtfully, and examin- 
ing the tower with a critical and loving eye. 

When spring returned old Beverly had his la- 
borersat work again as early as the weather would 
permit, and slowly, little by little, foot by foot the 
round, rough tower began to grow into the air. 

About this time there came to Nantucket from 
Boston a young sea-farer who was known by the 
name of Seagrave. He commanded a strange craft. 
Seldom before had such a vessel floated in the roomy 
harbor of Nantucket. Unlike the clumsy whalers 
which frequented those waters, the Raven, as this 

vessel was called, was a model of symmetry and 
beauty. She was a three-masted schooner, rakish- 
ly built, and very low in the water, with her hull 
painted black, and a huge object, concealed by tar- 
paulins, on the after-deck, which might have been 
a gun, or something else. The crew of the stran- 
ger were also very different from the greasy whalers 
and coarse fishermen who hailed from the island. 
They were better-dressed, sprightlier sailors, and 
were also nearly all distinguished by wearing weap- 
ons in their belts. Seagrave himself was a great 
improvement on the average of the Nantucket skip- 
pers. He showed considerable refinement; his 
voice was sweet and gentle, and his language well 
chosen. He was also young, brave, and handsome ; 
there was something almost princely about him in 
the eyes of these sixiple fishermen; and in the eyes 
of giddy Jean Beverly he was every thing that her 
fancy had conceived of all that was noble and ro- 
mantic. 

The strangers were evidently starting upon a 
long voyage, and their ostensible object in stopping 
at Nantucket was to make some additions to their 
stock of water. But they lingered much longer 
than was necessary for this simple purpose; the 
gentlemanly skipper was frequently on shore, and 
there were sly hints that he found a much pleasant- 
er attraction there than the clear fountains of the 
island. 

But old Beverly could not bring himself to like 
Seagrave. He could not be blind to the fact that 
his daughter Jean was apparently fascinated, though 
the stranger skipper seemed to always treat her with 
merely commonplace politeness. Poor Andy Graef 
now saw himself completely deserted by Jean, and 
he also, and very naturally, eyed the stranger with 
black mistrust. Then, as it soon transpired that 
the Raven was nothing less than a slaver, this fact 
increased the old man’s distrust, and indeed brought 
the rakish schooner’s crew into general disrepute 
#mong the islanders, with a majority of whom the 
slave-trade, though then so commonly pursued, was 

held in great abhorrence. 

There was, however, that about Seagrave which 
could scarcely be resisted by a simple man like old 
Jotham. His manner and address were of that 
world-wide, cosmopolitan order which simple and 
lowly people can only combat with the utmost dif- 
ficulty. And even before Beverly was precisely 
aware of any intimacy existing between the stran- 
ger and his own household, Seagrave had become a 
frequent visitor at the Beverly cabin, and a frequent 
partaker of its frugal hospitalities. There was some- 
thing about this man that was strangely engaging 
to everyone. Though still young his features bore 
the impress of a long, wild life by sea and shore, 
and the expression of his dark eyes was frequently 
of a hard, pitiless cast, which was something re- 
markable in one so young. Yet his voice was soft 
and musical as that of a woman, His deportment 
was mostly that which is the result of instinctive 
refinement; and his language very seldom merged 
into the careless idiom of the sea-farer. 

But upon no one did the spell of the stranger fall 
so strongly as upon pretty Jean Beverly. She be- 
held and listened to him with silent admiration. 
Here at last was the hero of her dreams before her 
—not in the coarse-garb and with the ungainly gait 
of her fisher lovers, but in all the romance of adven- 
ture and ocean chivalry, and draped in the addition- 
al attraction of a mysterious past, which must have 
been spent among scenes even wilder and more ro- 
mantic than his stories hinted of. 

Poor Andy would still at times steal in upon the 
Beverlys in the evenings, and be permitted to watch 
the effect of Seagrave on Miss Jean, as the ocean- 
wanderer would recount the adventures of the past, 
the great deeds yet to be done, the gold and glory 
to be won on remote seas, and the fascinations of a 
rover’s life. It galled him io the quick to perceive 


the extent of the influence exercised by Seagrave 
over Jean; for he perhaps saw more of it than her 
own parents. 

One tempestuous night they were all sitting cozily 
about the fireside of Beverly's cottage. The hoarse 
cries of the breakers on the near beach were plainly 
heard in the cabin, though the fire blazed cheerfillly 
—for the spring was still chilly with bleak winds—- 
and all parties (except Andy) were in « pleasant 
mood of mind, just after finishing one of Dame Mar- 
garet’s hearty suppers. 

Jotham had been on the reef all day, and was 
now smoking hig’ pipe in a contented frame; Sea- 
grave had just finished a humorovs sketch of tropic- 
al travel, and was merrily engaged in cutting from 
an old newspaper grotesque figures, with a pair of 
shears, for Jean's especial entertainment ; Margaret 
was spinning; and Andy was glumly toasting his 
knees at the fire, without vouchsafing a word, but 
keeping his cars inordinately distended. 

The self-satisfaction of old Beverly at last broke 
the brief silence which had fallen upon the party, 
though he rather addressed the raging elements 
without than any one in the company. 

‘Yes, ye may howl and beat and slash your- 
selves against the rocks of auld Nantucket, but ye’ll 
naur disturb the basements of auld Beverly’s tower. 
Wait till she’s full-grown, my roarin’ hearties—wait 
till her bonny lamp makes daylight through the 
tempest and the night, and the merry sailors will 
laugh at your terrors!” 

Having delivered himself of this exalting apos- 
trophe, Jotham settled himself down again, with 
two or three self-satisfied whiffs at his pipe, and a 
slow, benignant glance upon the company, as though 
to convey in its full force the prospective benevo- 
lence which the Beverly Light-house was to convey 
upon the world. 

‘You will indeed send gladness to many a gal- 
lant heart, Squire Beverly, when you have per- 
fected your noble project,” said Seagrave, who al- 
ways called the old man ‘‘ Squire,” and made a rule 
of continually cherishing his vanity. 

‘* Father,” said Jean, very thoughtfully, ‘‘sup- 
pose I should be spirited away over the sea, would 
you still work at your light-house ?” 

She said this so earnestly that every one was sur- 


‘‘S’death, bairn! who in the deil’s name would 
spirit you away ower the brine?” 

‘*T didn’t say any one would, you silly, darling 
old man,” she replied, merrily ; ‘‘ but suppose they 
would. Suppose the Good People would, for in- 
stance ?” ; 

(‘‘ Or the Bad People,” grumbled Andy Graef, in 
a scarcely audible tone.) 

‘“‘ Well, child,” responded the old fisherman, gayly 
falling in with the merry mood of his daughter, 
“‘rest assured that, whatever happens, the work o’ 
the light-house will go on, whatever betides. And 
even if you should be carried ower the sea this very 
night, I pray that the first gleam o’ the new signal 
will light ye home once more!” 

“ Amen !” said Andy Graef, in a sepulchral tone ; 
while the rest, including Seagrave, laughed quite 
heartily at the old man’s apt reply. 

But before that reply was quite concluded the 
door was suddenly opened, and in walked Andy’s 
mother, the Widow Graef, who, in spite of her pov- 
erty and her reputation as a witch, was always sure 
of a welcome at the broad hearth of the light-house 
builder. She was an old, withered, and exceeding- 
ly miserable-looking woman, and her tattered plaid 
cloak was now dripping from the tempest. Andy 
cast a deprecating, apologetic glance around, as he 
almost always did when his mother appeared, for 
her temper was a bad one, and she seldom spoke 
well of any one. 

But Widow Graef was not to be appeased. She 
had caught the last portion of Jotham’s speech, and 
now answered it, standing, as she spoke, in the cen- 
tre of the room, and assuming a prophetic attitude. 

“There may be more meaning in your words 
than you ken at the present time, Jotham Bever- 
ly,” said she, with a shrewd and knowing look from 
her twinkling gray eyes. ‘‘ I was bred in the same 
parish as yoursel’, Jotham, an’ mind my words, when 
your silly child is spirited away, her return will be 
signaled by the first glint of your light-house—and 
return she will not till then. They tell ye I’m a 
witch,” she continued, with an evil and lowering 
look at Seagrave, and indicating him by a motion 
of her skinny finger; ‘‘ well, take a witch’s advice, 
an’ bewaur o’ that man! He has the deil in his eye, 
an’ there’s little guid to the house that fosters him !” 

Seagrave only laughed. 

“Tush, tush, granny!” said Jotham; ‘you're 
never quiet with speaking ill o’ your neighbors !”” 

‘*Bewaur o’ him, I say! an’ keep your eye on 
your chickens, or the hawk will swoop and grip 
his prey!” cried Granny Graef, with passionate 
emphasis. ‘An’ mark my words, when your un- 
io bairn is _ oon > first glint o’ your 

ouse, an’ will s her H 
from the Sea!” = ar 

‘Come home, Andy!” she cried, fiercely, at the 
same time seizing her son by the arm. ‘‘ Waud ye 

wait here to see your white dove kissing the talons 
that’s thirstin’ for its bluid? Come home, darling, 
and let the foolish bird go flying to her fate!” 

With this she pulled hulking Andy, always sub- 
missive in her grasp, out of the room, and together 
they vanished in the storm. The only one of the 
remaining company who was in nowise disturbed by 
the language of the old woman was Seagrave. She 
reminded him of a number of humorous anecdotes, 
the recital of which, in his inimitable way, soon re- 
stored every one to their accustomed good-humor, 
and the old lady and her prophecies were soon for- 
gotten. 

As the night was drawing on late, Seagrave, en- 
veloped in his rough took his 

for his vessel—making light of the five miles over 
the soft, sandy road, and steadfastly refusing to stay 
all night. 

On the next morning (still stormy, for it was the 
equinox) the good fishermen of the port of Nan- 
tucket missed the rakish form of the slaver-craft 





from their harbor, and at the same time Jotham 





Beverly missed the form of his giddy daughter Jean, 
Jean Beverly had indeed been spirited away over 
the sea by Seagrave the rover. 

U1. 


NEARLY two vears had passed away, and the 
coveted scheme of Jotham Beverly was almost com- 
pleted. It was early spring, and Jotham, sitting at 
the seaward-looking lattice of his cabin, glumly 
smoking his pipe, could see his round, rough tower 
rising symmetrically and to the height of over one 
hundred feet above the reef, the summit almost 
ready for the reception of the monster lantern, 
which, through the aid of the-colonial government, 
he had been already able to secure from the old 
country. 

At last the huge lantern was securely mounted, 
and, at the close of a bright but blustering May day, 
old Jotham, accompanied by Andy Graef, mounted 
the winding stairway of the tower to attend to the 
arranging of the great wicks in the crystal dome. 
Lime lights and calcium signals were then unknown. 
Huge flarers, drawing their inspiration from whale 
blubber, alone served to light the tempest-tossed 
over treacherous rock and deceitful sand. 

The first illumination of Beverly Light-house was 
an event among the good people cf Nantucket as 
important as the first illumination of a great city by 
gas. The fishermen assembled on the beach from 
all portions of the island, accompanied by their 
wives and children—many of the families bringing 
their evening meals with them, so as not to miss, 
on any account, the unprecedented spectacle. 

The sun was setting in a heap of thunder-cloud 
as Jotham and Andy moved fitfully among the rows 
of wicks, trimming them carefully, and old Beverly 


especially eying every thing with almost fatherly’ 


love and tenderness. 

He paused at one of the sides of the glass cupola 
and looked down upon the rude spectators, huddling 
together far below on the sands. 

‘**Yes, yes,” he soliloquized, with moody satis- 
faction in his tones, ‘‘ ye can coom now and view 
my triumph, when ye snickered lang eno’ at my 
wark. But it’s a’ the way o’ greatness.” 

“ Maister Jotham! Maister Jotham !” cried hulk- 
ing Andy, excitedly, interrupting the man of the 
light-house; ‘ there’s a white scud in the sou’east! 
and there’s anither, and anither! Ye maun hnrry 
up your flarers if ye wud pierce a tempest, for there's 
a big un brewing.” 

Jotham turned his eyes to the direction indicated, 
and his experienced eye soon apprised him that the 
warning had not been given too soon. The south 
and east were heaped with wind and thunder; far 
away the sea could be seen leaping and flashing 
like a boiling caldron, and the rain was descending 
in sheer torrents. It was one of those swift spring 
squalls so prevalent on the coast, and especially 
perilous to vessels so unfortunate as to be caught 
in them. 

‘*It is coomin’ fast, Maister!” cried Andy. 

“Yes,” replied Jotham, ‘‘an’ there’s a ship in 
the throat o’ the wharlwind, or I’m a lubber! It’s 
black as night already. Gie me the torch, Andy. 
Quick! We're just in time to save her from the 
rocks.” ; 

An inky darkness had pervaded the atmosphere 
within a few moments’ space. But at the applica- 
tion of the torch the wicks burned beautifully, 
shooting up thick, clear, yellow flames, and fling- 
ing a flood of radiance far over the tempest-fretted 
rocks, and far over the deep sea beyond. A flush 
of pardonable pride reddened the face of Jotham 
Beverly as he heard the hoarse cheers of the fisher- 
men rising from the strand beneath. They had 
also been apprised of the approach of the ill-fated 
vessel on the dangerous shoals, and the sudden 
gleam of brilliancy from the cupola of the tower 
was an omen the beauty of which, under the cir- 
cumstances, even their rude natures could compre- 
hend and appreciate. Every thing appeared to fa- 
vor the light-house builder on that eventful night. 
The approaching ship, the sudden blackening of 
the skies, the very elements themselves appeared 
to lend strong dramatic effects to this hour of his 
triumph, and the entire effect was strong and im- 
pressive in the extreme to all the islanders. The 
heat of the blazing jets soon rendered the interior 
of the lantern intolerably hot to the occupants, so 
that they were both glad to beat a retreat to the 
chamber immediately below. Here they stood 
looking out to sea through the open loop-holes, 
while the reflection of the strong light from the 
glistening waves rendered their countenances con- 
spicuous to all up-gazers from the beach beneath. 

But all eyes were now turned toward the ap- 
proaching vessel, which was frequently revealed by 
flashes of lightning, and which was also, by this 
time, within the outer edge of the lantern’s scope. 
The rain descended in perfect sheets, the reverbera- 
tion of the thunder was almost a continuous peal, 
the sky was black as ink, save when seamed by the 
lightning gleams; and the sea, as far as could be 
seen, was a wilderness of gigantic waves, while the 
long and clamorous roar of the breakers on the out- 
er reefs was plainly audible through the lulls of the 
thunder. 

As the unfortunate vessel drove into the full 
stream of the signal all eyes watched her with 
breathless intentne Her top-masts had been 
completely wrenched away by the violence of the 
whirling storm, and her sails were in tatters. It 
appeared that she was irrevocably doomed. But 
she was bravely manned, and her crew were not 
going to despair without a fight for life. Her rig- 
ging was with men endeavoring to restore the 
shattered sails, and there were still evidences of 
order and discipline on her littered decks. But 
pretty soon a monster billow was seen to sweep her’ 
from stem to stern, and when she emerged she was 
evidently unmanageable, while comparatively few 
of the men were visible where before they had been 
actively at work. Q 

**Tt’s all up with her; but she is a brave craft!” 
said Jotham Beverly, between his clenched teeth. 

‘‘Maister Jotham!” cried hulking Andy Graef, 
with even more excitement than he had yet shown, 
‘‘ what cut o’ a craft is that?” 
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‘¢Three-masted schooner, low in the hulk, sharp- 
prowed, and like eno’ a Government cutter,” re- 
plied the other, eying the doomed craft with the 
practiced eye of an old skipper. ‘‘ Yes, and there 
goes her death-shriek !” he added, hastily, as a flash 
leaped from the stern of the wreck, immediately 
followed by the boom of a signal-gun. 

“Do yer know the name o’ that ship, maister?” 
continued Andy, in husky tones. 

“ Nonsense! you're daft, Andy! 
know it?” 

“Do yer know her skipper’s name?” repeated 
Andy, with even greater excitement than before. 

‘*Haud your toonge, ye crazy loon!” returned 
the other, pettishly. + 

‘¢ But J know ’em both, Maister Jotham!” cried 
hulking Andy, shaking his hand aloft with nervous 
“The craft’s the Raven, and her skipper 
is the pirate Seagrave! Ha! ha! my auld witch- 
mither waurn’t a’ a fool! The first glint o’ your 
tower lights your ane bairn hame frae the sea!” 

Before the thunder-stricken auditor could turn 
upon him Andy had vanished from the chamber, 
and Jotham heard him crashing down the winding 
staircase with break-neck leaps. Jotham leaned 
far out of the window, and saw the fishermen and 
wreckers making ready with their life-boats. He 
saw Andy emerge from the tower’s foot and burst 
among them, inspiriting them with frantic gestures. 
He felt a strange, lost feeling come over his old 
breast—a wild desire to go down and also help—but 
he could not move. He could only look and think. 
The surf was tremendous at the very foot of the 
tower, but one life-boat was already afloat, with 
Andy at the stroke-oar, before the old man dared to 
turn his eyes seaward again. When he did so, his 
glance was riveted to the spot, for the white gar- 
ments of a woman fluttered and gleamed at the 
schooner’s taffrail; and now but a few rods inter- 
vened between the vessel and her fate. 

The crew had apparently given themselves up for 
lost, for they seemed to stand motionless upon the 
decks, as though stupefied with fear, and their boats 
were evidently lost, as there nowhere appeared to 
be any attempt to launch one. But one brave, lithe 
form, which Jotham thought he recognized as Sea- 
grave’s, moved ceaselessly among the nerveless men, 
as though to encourage them, with now and then a 
cheering gesture toward the white-robed form at the 
taffrail. 

Andy’s life-boat, urged by ten stout oarsmen, had 
almost crossed the foaming bight toward the outer 
reef, when, just as a terrific peal of thunder shook 
the earth, followed by increased deluges of rain, the 
schooner made one bound, and was seen to strike a 
rock with fearful force. The waves receding for a 
moment left her almost literally poised, in air, im- 
paled upon the sharp horns of the reef. 

Even then that one brave form, dauntless in the 
very jaws of death, was seen, axe in hand, hewing 
away at the remaining mast, and evidently inspir- 
ing his crew with cheery shouts. A wild huzza of 
admiration rose from the throngs of fishermen on 
the beach, and even Jotham set his teeth still hard- 
er as he gazed. But the sea was stronger than a 
mortal arm, however brave. Billow after billow 
licked the schooner down from the rocks and tram- 
pled her into fragments. Just as Andy’s life-boat 
gained the reef, the last vestige of the schooner dis- 
appeared among the rocks and blinding spray of the 
further side. It was then, and not till then, that 
the heart-broken Beverly quitted his look-out to 
seek poor Margaret in the cabin near by. 

The tempest continued for a few hours, and An- 
dy’s life-boat retarned to the beach with the seat at 
the stroke-oar empty. The survivors could not ex- 
plain their comrade’s absence, but one of them said 
that he had seen the luckless fisherman spring upon 
a rock and make his way toward the wreck. 

The next morning the beach was littered with 
fragments of the schooner. There were many 
corpses washed ashore. Some were from among 
the vessel's crew, but many were the nude bodies 
of black men with iron fetters still clasping their 
limbs. Two of the bodies were folded in each oth- 
er’s arms, and clasping each other by the throat as 
though they had gone down in a death-struggle. 
These were Andy Graef and Seagrave, the slaver 
captain. 

But the last corpse that was found was that of 
giddy Jean Beverly, with her yellow hair all tan- 
gled with sea-weed, and her cheek much paler and 
thinner than when she left Nantucket. And thus 
did the first gleam of that old ruined light-house 
there welcome the erring one Home from the Sea. 
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THE LATE LIEUT.-GENERAL 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 


Wrsrietp Scorr was born near Petersburg, 
Virginia, on 13th June, 1786. His father, a 
farmer, died when he was five years old; when 
he was seventeen he lost his mother also. 
Though but little is known of his childhood, it 
may be inferred, from his attendance at the 
High School at Richmond, and subsequently at 
the College of William and Mary, that the death 
of his father had not deprived the family of a 
maintenance. Unlike many of our great men, 
there is no reason to suppose that Scorr was 
compelled in early youth to work for a living. 
At the age of twenty, after the usual studies, 
he was admitted to the Virginia bar, and spent 
nearly two years in unsuccessful efforts to obtain 
practice, first in his native State, and subse- 
quently in South Carolina. Had clients been 
forthcoming, the country might have lost a 
great soldier and gained a respectable lawyer. 
As it was, a natural taste for arms had time to 
develop in the idleness of the eireuit, and was 
stimulated by the prospect of a new outbreak 
of hostilities with Great Britain. In 1808 Con- 
gress increased the army, and on Scorr’s earnest 
solicitation he was appointed, in May of that 
year, when he was barely twenty-two, a Captain 
of Light Artillery. 

For the next three years his life was not of 
public interest. He was sent to Louisiana, and 





there, with an indiscretion not unnatural in a 
fiery youth, he used expressions respecting his 
superior officer which led to a court-martial and 
to his suspension from the service for a year. 
At the present day no officer’ in WiLKINson’s 
position would prosecute a young captain for 
talking foolishly about him at a dinner-table. 
But sixty years ago public men were more sen- 
sitive, ang even Senators appealed to the Senate 
to be protected against newspaper criticism. The 
suspension was a lucky accident for Scorr. He 
devoted the idle year to close study of his pro- 
fession at the house of his friend, B. WaTKrxs 
LerGu, and thus fitted himself for the work he 
had to do. 

It came soon enough. After a forbearance 
unparalleled in history, on 18th June, 1812, 
Congress declared war upon Great Britain. On 
12th October following Scorr, now Lieutenant- 
Colonel of Artillery, made a forced march 
through a heavy storm to Schlosser, and offered 
his services to General VAN RENSSELAER, who 
was about to attack the British works on Queens- 
town Heights. Whether the adventure was a 
wise one has been a matter of debate. Judged 
by the result, it was not. It may well be said 
that, before embarking in the enterprise, the 
General in command ought to have made sure 
both of adequate transportation and of the fidel- 
ity of his troops. But the people’s heart was 
smarting under the disgrace of Hut’s surren- 
der, and—as before Bull Run—every one said 
that something must be done to sustain the mo- 
rale of the army. So Curystie and Van Rens- 
SELAER advanced in boats, in small detached 
parties, and effected a landing ; fought gallant- 
ly enough, against desperate odds, until one 
officer after another was disabled or killed, and 
intelligence was received that the New York 
militia refused to cross the river. ScorTr was on 
the Canadian side, and practically in command, 
when the fatal news came. Mounting a log in 
front of his troops, he briefly described the situ- 
ation : 

‘*Huxv’s surrender must be redeemed. Let 
us die with armsin our hands. There is no re- 
treat !” 

And the little band, consisting of less than 300 
men, resisted the whole British army for more 
than two hours. At last, pressed by sheer force 
down the hill-side, they were driven to the wa- 
ter’s edge, and further resistance being impos- 
sible, they surrendered. Scorr thus began the 

ractical study of his profession in defeat and 
imprisonment. 

Every school-boy is familiar with the story of 
his interview in his prison with the two Indian 
warriors. The giant Jacons, a Hercules of the 
forest, had so often fired at him in the course of 
the battle that he could not understand how the 
tall American still survived, and with a rude 
hand tried to feel for the wounds he felt sure he 
must have inflicted. All the gentleman’s blood 
in Scorr was roused. 

‘* Off, villain!” said he, throwing the savage 
back: “ you fired like a squaw!” 

‘*We kill you now,” was the response of the 
grinning savage. 

And but for a swift leap to the rear, where he 
grasped a sword, and the timelv annearance of 
a British officer of the guar areer 
might have been ended by the tomanawks of his 
visitors. 

Not less familiar to all readers is his dispute 
with his captors about their Irish prisoners. On 
the deck of a transport in the port of Quebec 
the British officers had mustered their Queens- 
town prisoners, and were separating the Irish- 
men from the Americans. They required each 
prisoner to answer a question, picked out the 
Irishmen by their brogue, and set them in irons 
as traitors. As soon as he discovered what was 
going on, Scorr ordered his men to keep silence, 
and they obeyed in spite of threats and entreat- 
ies. Out of this transaction grew the famous 
debate on the right of a British subject to ex- 
patriate himself. The British Government at 
first threatened to’execute as traitors 23 Irish- 
men, taken prisoners at Queenstown. Our Gov- 
ernment, through Scorr, who was soon ex- 
changed, set apart 23 Englishmen, prisoners of 
war, as hostages for the 23 Irishmen. Wild with 
rage, Earl Batruurst then put in close confine- 
ment 46 American officers an@non-commissioned 
officers to answer for the 23 Englishmen. And 
Mr. Maptson retaliated by setting apart 46 Brit- 
ish officers to answer for the 46 American offi- 
cers and non-commissioned officers. This set- 
tled the question. The 23 Irishmen were never 
brought to trial, and at the close of the war were 
released. And though the British Parliament 
has never formally admitted the right of a Brit- 
ish subject to expatriate himself—indeed, only 
three or four years ago that right was expressly 
denied by one of the highest courts of the realm 
—it is not likely that Great Britain will ever 
again attempt to enforce her peculiar views 
against naturalized citizens of the United States. 

But little glory was won on the northern front- 
ier in 1813; what little there was belongs to 
Scorr. The. only successful operation of the 
year was the capture of Fort George, out of 
which work the garrison ran almost as soon as 
they were attacked. It was Colonel Scorr, who 
with his own hands pulled down the British flag 
—his ‘‘long legs” having enabled him to dis- 
tance Porter in the race, to the latter’s great 
disgust. He subsequently commanded the ad- 
vance of General WILKINson’s miserable expe- 
dition against Montreal, but had no opportanity 
of distinguishing himself, and was not sorry 
when relieved from duty under that incapable 
officer. 

This and other failures satisfied Colonel Scott 
that, to win victories over trained British troops, 
our officers and soldiers must know more than 
they did. Accordingly, in the winter of 1813-14, 
he established a camp of instruction at Buffalo, 
became himself drill sergeant for the officers of 
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a brigade, and as soon as his pupils were suffi- 
ciently instructed, saw that they imparted what 
they had learned to the men. By dint of hard 
work he had succeeded by spring-time in creat- 
ing a full brigade of well-disciplined troops—per- 
haps the best brigade in the service. On 9th 
March he was appointed to their command with 
the rank of Brigadier. He told the Government 
that his brigade would give a good account of 
themselves, and he kept his word. 

On 5th July the battle of Chippewa was fought. 
The commander of the American army, General 
Brown, was far in the rear when it began. All 
the instructions Scorr received were in these 
—_ about a couple of hours before the first 

re: 

“The enemy are advancing ; you will have a 

fight.” 
Brown himself freely admitted that the glory 
of the day was Scorr’s. The battle was wori by 
superior generalship ; Scorr succeeded in strik- 
ing the British line obliquely and doubling it -ap. 
The force on both sides was about equal- say 
2000 on a side; the killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing about 16 per cent. on our side, and 25 per 
cent. on the side of the enemy. Quite a sharp 
affair, small as the numbers appear by the side 
of the heavy figures of more recent contests. 

The battle of Niagara, Lundy’s Lane, or 
Bridgewater, as it has sometimes been called, 
was a still more bloody affair. It was a sur- 
prise to our side. False information had led 
General Brown to believe that the enemy were 
moving on Schlosser, whereas the only change 
in their position was the arrival of some fresh 
troops. General Scort, at the head of his bri- 
gade, came unexpectedly upon the whole Brit- 
ish army drawn up in order of battle, in a good 
position, at about 7 P.M. on 25th July. The 
crisis was one of those which try a General. 
Had Scorr attempted to retreat the enemy, 
three or four to one, would ‘have overwhelmed 
him. He could not stand still under fire. He 
decided instantly to attack, and at the same 
time sent swift aids to the rear for the remain- 
der of the army. The ruse succeeded. The 
English did not suspect that there was no one 
in their front but General Scort’s brigade. 
They moved cautiously, and stood upon the de- 
fensive. By the time they discovered their mis- 
take Brown had come up with the remainder 
of his army, and the contest was nearly equal. 
It ended in our driving the enemy from the 
ground he occupied. Beyond this there was no 
result. The loss on both sides was about equal 
—say 26 per cent. of the force engaged. 

These two battles demonstrated that the youth 
of 26, whose tall form was so conspicuous where 
the fight was hottest, and who seemed utterly 
reckless of his personal safety, was likewise a 
ripe and sagacious General. Connoisseurs like 
WELLINGTON and Kosciusko pronounced his 
strategy in this campaign to be of the highest 
order. His men were enthusiastic over his per- 
sonal bravery. Warned to dispense with some 
of the gaudy trappings of his uniform, which, 
added to his great height, made him a conspic- 
uous mark for sharp-shooters, he said, “No; if 
I die I will die in my robes.” At Fort George 
he was the first in the work, though he knew 
that matches had been applied to the magazine. 
At Niagara two horses were killed under him, 
and he was twice wounded, once in the side, 
and again, at the close of the fight, very severe- 
ly in the shoulder. 

To a man like Scorrt, keenly sensitive to pub- 
lic opinion, and greedy of fame, his reward for 
the services he had rendered his country must 
have been peculiarly gratifying. rostrated by 
his wound, he was carried to Batavia, and thence, 
as he slowly recovered, on the shoulders of 
friends, to Geneva. Thence he was able to ride 
in a carriage, and he proceeded by easy stages 
to Philadelphia. His journey was one contin- 
ued ovation. People turned out to meet the 
conqueror as they had turned out to meet Wasn- 
1nGToN. Mothers brought their children to look 
at him. At Princeton, New Jersey, he was re- 
ceived at Nassau Hall, glorified in an eloquent 
speech, and honored with a degree. At Phila- 
delphia the Governor met him with a division 
of militia. At Washington the President offer- 
ed him the Secretaryship of War. This he de- 
clined, but accepted the rank of Major-General 
—the highest in the army at that time. Con- 
gress struck a gold medal in his honor. The 
L tures of Virginia and New York voted 
him swords and thanks. Like Napo ron, he 
had reached the pinnacle of fame and popularity 
at an age when most men are only just com- 
mencing life. 

The next eighteen years were usefully spent 
in the public service. He enriched our military 
literature with several works of merit, which are 
still used as hand-books. He devoted attention 
to improving the condition of the army, and spent 
much time at West Point. He traveled in Eu- 
rope, studied foreign military systems, and bor- 
rowed what his judgment approved. His old 
chivalrous nature loomed up when the cholera 
broke out among some troops in the West. 
With his own hands the fearless soldier nursed 
the sick and soothed the dying. From his po- 
sition as Commander-in-Chief, he was in con- 
stant consultation with the Presidents of the 
day, and with intreasing years his judgment 
ripened, and his opinions on topics not military 
were frequently sought by the best minds of the 
country. 

It is perhaps too much to say that but for him 
the war of rebellion would have broken out 
thirty years before. Certain it is, however, that 
a majority of the people of South Carolina were 
as bent on rebellion in 1832 as afterward in 
1860: equally certain that his wise precau- 
tions, the careful garrisoning of the forts, the 
quiet gathering of strength sufficient to defeat 
attack, the preparations to collect duties off 
Fort Moultrie, and the constantly implied asser- 











tion that the Government would not hesitate to 
defend itself by force if assailed, had much to do 
with the collapse of nullification , and quite pos- 
sible that similar precautions, taken in time by 
Bucnanan, might have averted the civil war in 
1861. He had shown so much tact and judg- 
ment in this delicate matter that the popular 
voice selected him to be *‘ moderator” when the 
patriot war in Canada threatened to involve the 
country in needless hostilities. Once more he 
revisited the scenes of his early glories—this 
time to keep the peace and prevent wars He 
was as brave as ever. When an angry meeting 
of ‘‘ sympathizers,” furious at some violation of 
our territory by Canadians, threatened to invade 
the Province forthwith, he lectured them, and 
wound up with— 

**You know me, and I tell you that, except 
over my body, you shali not cross the line.” 

By dint of hard work and telling speeches he 
succeeded in checking the sympathizers and pre- 
venting a war. A like service he rendered at a 
later date, when the northeastern boundary dis- 
pute threatened to involve Maine and New Bruns- 
wick in war. A still more difficult and delicate 
feat was performed by him in“1888, when he 
succeeded in removing the Cherokees from their 
homes in Georgia to their new reserve west of 
the Mississippi. To induce 15,000 people, old 
and young, to remove against their will from the 
homes of their fathers, to a new country a thou- 
sand miles away, without force, harshness, or 
cruelty, seems a problem pretty nearly insoluble ; 
but Scorr solved it, and actually won the es- 
teem and affection of the Indians. 

WINFIELD Scott was 60 years of age when 
the Mexican war broke out. With the excep- 
tion of Suowarorr, who was 65 when he defeated 
Kosciusko at Warsaw, and Mar.Boroucn, 
who was nearly 60 when he won Malplaquet, 
but few Generals have won victories at so ad- 
vanced an age. Very few indeed of the great 
soldiers of history accomplished any thing after 
they had passed fifty. Scorr was an exception 
to the rule. He had placed himself among the 
great soldiers of the world at an age when most 
men are mere boys, and now he was going to 
prove himself a still greater soldier at an age 
when most men are retiring from life. 

The Mexican war was begun by the Mexicans, 
who invaded Texas. Expelled from that State, 
they were pursued by Taytor, and driven from 
Monterey; but not even the victory of Buena 
Vista brought us nearer to a peace. General 
Scort told the Administration that peace could 
only be won by blows at the vital parts of Mex- 
ico: which he explained by suggesting an expe- 
dition against the city of Mexico from the base 
of Vera Cruz, There was at first considerable 
hesitation at Washington. Sound military men 
questioned the safety of an expedition whose ob- 
jective point was some two hundred miles from 
its base, and there can be no question but Mr. 
PoLk was extremely loth to add to the laurels 
of General Scort—a political opponent. But 
the credit of the Administration required suc- 
cesses, and after much delay General Scorr was 
directed in November, 1847, to carry out his 
plans. To the Mexicans, the intelligence was 
not unwelcome, The castle of San Juan D'Ulloa 
they considered impregnable, and Sanra ANNA 
proclaimed that between Vera Cruz and Puebla 

hey would find “ many a Thermopylz.” 

Yet they neglected obvious precautions. On 
9th March, 1848, Scorr landed his army with- 
out opposition three miles from Vera Cruz, and 
at once besieged the place. A fortnight after- 
ward the bombardment commenced, and at the 
end of seven days the town and castle surren- 
dered. Both foreign and domestic critics had 
predicted that General Scorr would spend a year 
in vain attempts to reduce San Juan D’Ulloa. 

A few days were spent in landing material of 
war, and preparing for the long march into the 
interior. In the second week of April the army 
moved, and on 15th the advance met the Mexi- 
cans under Santa Anna, at the defile of Cerro 
Gordo—a post naturally strong, and to fortify 
which the Mexicans had expended their best ef- 
forts. General Scort’s course showed that age 
had not diminished his early vigor. 

**The enemy's whole line of intrenchments,”’ 
he ordered, “will be attacked in front, and at 
the same time turned early in the day to-mor- 
row, probably before 10 a.m.” - 

It was so done. Some of the Mexican works 
were stormed, others were turned; three thou- 
sand Mexicans surrendered with all their artil- 
lery, and Santa ANNA, whose first experience 
of a Mexican Thermopyle must have been dis- 
heartening, mounted a mule cut from his car- 
riage, and rode rapidly toward Perote. The 
pursuit was vigorous. Through Jalapa and 
Perote, without halting or meeting an enemy, 
Scorr’s army pushed forward to Puebla, 115 
miles from Vera Cruz, on 15th May, six weeks 
from the successful establishment of their base 
on the coast. 

It was then that the real difficulties of the cam- 
paign began. To keep open a line of communi- 
cations 115 miles long through a hostile country, 
full of defiles and mountain passes, with an 
army in all ten thonsand strong, was a feat that 
has not been surpassed even in the late war. 
The difficulties of the situation were aggravated 
by lukewarm support of the General at Washing- 
ton, and by querulous letters written by officers 
of his command to newspapers athome. Scort’s 
manly soul chafed fiercely at criticisms which a 
man of less sensitive organization would have 
despised. But neither the captious sarcasms of 
the War Department nor the ignorant cavils of 
newspapers diverted him from his purpose. By 
strenuous exertions he kept the road open to 
Vera Cruz, and at length, in August, he received 
the supplies and reinforcements he needed. As 
soon as he could count upon 10,000 available 
men, besides the garrisons required for his base 
line, he moved on Mexico. 
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It is not necessary here to recapitulate the fa- 
miliar story of Contreras, Churubusco, Chapul- 
tepee, and the Belen Gate. It must suffice to 
say that by strategy and the valor of his troops 
Scott, with ten thousand men, in the open plain, 
beat Sanra Anna, with twenty thousand behind 
strong works, and on September 14 entered the 
Gran Plaza of Mexico a conqueror. The ex- 
ploit deserved and elicited the warmest applause 
from military critics in Europe. It remindceJt 
one of Naproreon’s early feats in the war in 
Italy. Stunned by the unexpected result, the 
Mexicans made haste to negotiate for peace; 
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SCOTT’S FUNERAL—IN THE CHAPEL. 


and when it was found that the victor demanded 
no exorbitant terms, did not seek to alter the 
form of their government, would accept no re- 
ward for himself, and merely proposed a plan 
of accommodation which, while guarding against 
a recurrence of hostilities, was equally honora- 
ble to Mexico and to the United States, they 
actually received him with enthusiasm. 

His return to the United States, which should 
have been triumphal, was embittered by squab- 
bles with his officers and bickerings with the 


Government. As was the case in M‘CLELLAN’Ss | 


Army of the Potomac, many generals of the 
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| Army of Mexico thought more of their own 
fame than of the success of the national arms; 
and the Administration, blinded by partisan 
prejudice, cous vnly see in the conqueror of 
Mexico a, formidable Whig competitor for the 
Presidential succession. By order of the Gov- 
ernment General Scorr had handed over the 
command of his army to General Butter, and 
returned home in October, 1848, to stand his 
trial before a court-martial on charges preferred 
against him by creatures like Pitiow, and to 
prosecute charges against other officers. A 
| knowledge of the weak points of Scort’s char- 
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acter—of his readiness to accept an affront from 
the most insignificant person, and of his sensi- 
tiveness to indignities which a more callous na- 
ture would never have noticed—enabled unwor- 
thy men in the army and in the Government to 
wound him beyond bearing, and to d him, 
in the extremity of his sufferigg, to retorts which 
did not become his greatness. 

In June, 1852, nearly four years after his re- 
turn from Mexico, the Whigs nominated him for 
the Presidency. He was beaten by Mr. Pierce, 
his record on the slavery question being less clear 
than that of his Democratic antagonist. His letter 
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toT. P. Arxryson,-written in 1843, on the subject 
of slavery, showed clearly that he didn’t like the 
institution, and this was enough for ripening se- 
cessionists. Mr. Prerce, on the contrary, was 
understood to regard slavery as the direct work 
of Providence.. Such a defeat, on such grounds, 
involved a compliment. 

In October, 1860, Lieutenant-General Scorr 
(Congress had given him that brevet rank) was 
seventy-four years of age. His body was feeble; 
he was lame ; he suffered from a painful disease ; 
he slept badly. But his mind was clear enough 
to discern the signs of the times. Ten days 
before the Presidential election he called Mr. 
Bucwanan’s attention to the defenseless state of 
the Southern forts, and to the danger of their 
being seized by Southern rebels, With the guile. 
less simplicity of his character, he never sus- 
pected the President of complicity with the trai- 
tors. Again and again, after the election of Mr. 
Lincoiy, he pressed his views on the Govern- 
ment; they were uniformly disregarded. His 
old comrade in arms, General Cass, was the 
only member of the Government who would listen 
to him, and he was too oid to struggle against 
his colleagues. The others affected to disbelieve 
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LANDING AT VERA CRUZ. 


his warnings, or chuckled over what they called 
his ‘‘ senile terrors.” 

As inauguration day drew ngar, and the seiz- 
ure of Southern forts by rebels and the passage 
of pretended prdinances of secession vindicated 
the soundness of General Scort’s judgment, the 
traitors at Washington threw off the mask, and 
confessed that they regarded the Government as 
defunct. BucHANan actually countermanded the 
parade of the troops on Wasnineton’s birth- 
day—‘‘ for fear of irritating the South.” Gen- 
eral Scorr—noble old Roman—grew stronger 
and sterner as other men in authority grew weak- 
er and more disposed to temporize. He was not 
afraid of offending any body. His knowledge 
of the Southern character led him to apprehend 
an attempt to assassinate Lincotn. By the aid 
of his detectives, he discovered the Baltimore 
plot about as soon asit was found out by the detec- 
tives employed by Mr. Sewarp and Taurtow 
Weep. This nefarious scheme baffled, his next 
care was to see that Mr. Lincoin was not mur- 
dered on inauguration day. 

Persons who witnessed that inauguration will 
remember that a large number of roofs on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue were covered with men. Care- 
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less observers took them for spectators. They 
were, in reality, troops, armed with rifles. In 
the crowd were armed detectives, acting under 
Scort’s orders ; and in buildings adjacent to the 
Capitol were three or four batteries of horse ar- 
tillery, fully manned and equipped ; the most ef- 
ficient of them commanded by a gawky young 
lieutenant—Goprrey Weitzer. Washington 
was, in fact, that day in a state of siege; though 
nobody, except, perhaps, the conspirators, knew 
it. If all passed off tranquilly, the event may, 
perhaps, be due to General Scorr’s thorough pre- 
cautions. 

Of the remaining years of General Scorr's 
life there is little to be said. He soon became 
aware that at his age, and with his infirmities, 
he was not competent to conduct the War for 
the Union. Bull Run almost broke his heart; 
and though he lived to repent his designation of 
M‘CLELLAN as the fittest officer to succeed him 
in the supreme command, it was with sincere de- 
light that he relinquished a responsibility which 
he was no longer able to endure. In quiet re- 
tirement, beguiling his leisure by the composition 
of an autobiography, he took the interest of a 
true patriot in the success of our arms ; followed 


Grant and Smerman on the map with the eye 
of a connoisseur, and was never tired of extol- 
ling their merits to visitors. He had been sadly 
chastened of Jate. Many of his best friends had 
turned their backs on him. Rosert E, Les, 
his right hand, led the rebel army; another and 
a dearer one yet was suspected of even fouler 
treason ; his wife's family were open rebels; his 
native State denounced him. With more hu- 
mility and resignation than were his wont in 
younger days, he bowed his head to these afflic- 
tions, and clove the closer to his country as his 
friends departed from it. 

Though he had no warning of his approaching 
death he was not unprepfred. For some time 
he had expected his end; and had more than 
once sought religious counsel, and devoted hie 
thoughts to a future world. He died, where he 
wished to die, at West Point—the place above 
all others which he loved, and where he will be 
best remembered. There are no “last words” 
of his to be recorded by the historian. His last 
act was to press, in token of approbation, the 
hand of the clergyman who proposed to read to 
him, as he lay dying, the noble service for the 
dead from the ritual of the Episcopal Church. , 
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PLEASANT.—That much-dreaded operation of 
tooth-drawing has been changedfrom pain to pleas- 
ure by Dr. Corron at the Cooper Institute, if the 
report of friends can be relied on. The inhalation 
of the nitrous oxide gas, being free from the dan- 
ger of chloroform and ether, has become quite an 
institution in our city. 
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Tue UnrversaAL CLOTHES- WRINGER, WITH 

Cog WHEELS.—Over 200,000 sold and now in use, 

Warranted the best and most durable wringer in 

use. R. C. BrowninG, General Agent, 32 Court- 
lamdt Street, New York. 








Moru anp Freoxtes.—Ladies afflicted with discolora- 
tions on the face, called moth-patches or freckles, shouid 
gee Pegxy's Morn AND Fenoxie Lotion. Itis infallible. 
Prepared by Dr. B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 BondSt., 
Yew York. Sold by all druggists. 
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TOILET GLASS, 
Showing both back and face at once. Adjustable in front 


of any mirror, and indispensable to any ladies’ toilet. Send 
for circular to CHAPPELL & GODDEN, Peekskill, N. Y. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
601 BROADWAY (St. Nicholas Block). 
Photographic Materials, Stereoscopic Goods, 
WAR VIEWS, 

SCENERY, GROUPS, &c. 

Photograph Albums, great assortment, Cartes de Visite 
of Noted Persons, &c., &c. 
French English, and American Novelties. 











N EW PHYSIOGNOMY, or “SIGNS OF CHARAC- 
4 TER,” as manifested through Temperament and 





External Forms, and especially in the “ human face di- 
vine.” One vol., 768 pages, and more than 1000 illustra- 
tions, with index complete, By 8. R. Wexxs, Editor of the 
PiHTRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Price, post-paid, $5. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 


" 'WERWIN & BRAY, 


MANUFACTURERS anp WHOLESALE DEALERS tn 
ARMS ayp AMMUNITION or ALL KINDS, 

; Sole Agents 
for the Bal- 
lard Breech 
ading Sporting Rifles, of 
dift.rent calibres, and Eagle 
4 Arms Co.'s Belt and Pocket Cartridge 
! Revolvers, The Belt Size carries the Army 
size Balls, the Pocket Pistols the same size Balls 










as Colt's 6in. These arms have no equal now 

in market. For further particulars, send for Illustrated 
Circular, MERWIN & BRAY, 262 Broadway, N. Y. 

P.S.—We manufacture all our own goods; also are Sole 


Agents for the celebrated Colt's Model Whitney Revolvers. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published : 


ARMADALE. A Novel. By Witkie Couitns, Author 
of **No Name,” “The Woman in White,” &c. With 
Numerous Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, $1 60; Cloth, $2 00. 


HAND AND GLOVE. A Novel. By Ametia B. Ep- 
warns, Author of ** Half a Million of Money,” * The 
Ladder of Life,” &e. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WALTER GORING. A Story. By Annie Tuomas, 
Author of‘ Denis Donne,” * On Guard,” * Theo Leigh,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


MAXWELL DREWITT. A Novel. By F. G. Trar- 
Forp, Author of “* George Geith,” ‘* Phemie Keller,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


MISS MARJORIBANKS. A Novel. By Mr& Ox- 
puant, Author of ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘‘ The 
Perpetual Curate,” “ Agnes,” “ Life of Edward Irving,” 
“The Days of my Life,” “ The Laird of Norlaw,” &c. 
8vo, buper, 75 cents. 


GILBERT RUGGE. A Novel. By the Author of “A 
First Friendship.” Svo, Paper, $1 00. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF A LITTLE RAGAMUFFIN. 
By the Author of “The Adventures of Reuben Dav- 
er. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


j,i TOILERS OF THE SEA. A Novel. By Victor 
liveo, Author of “Les Miserables.” Svo, Paper, 75 
cents. (Fifteenth Thousand.) 


SANS MERCI; or, Kestrels and Faleons. A Novel. 
By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “ Sword and 
Gown,” * Maurice Dering,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


LIVINGSTONE'S ZAMBESI. Narrative of an - 
tion to the Zambesi and its Tributaries; and 
Discovery of the Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa. 1 
By Davin and Cuaries Livinestong. With Map 
Illustrations. Syo, Cloth, $5 00, Uniform 
ingstone’s ** South Africa.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER; Sev- 


enteen Years and Four Months Captive among the 
Dyaks of Korneo, By James Gueenwoop, Author of 
“Wild Sports of the World,” “Curiosities of Savage 
Life,” &c. 


RK Iustrated with numerous Engravings. 
8vo, Cloth, $1 75, . * 


THE LOST TALES OF MILETUS. 


By Sir Epwarp 
BuL_wer Lytron. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 


tw” Hanrer & Beoruers will send the above Works 
by Mail, postage prepaid, to any-part cf the United States, 
on receipt of the Price. 


or 


JAY COOKE&CO. 


Corner Wall and Nassau Sts., New York. 
We buy and sell st the most liberal current prices, and 
keep on hand, a full supply of 


Government Bonds of all Issues, 
. SEVEN-THIRTIES, 
Certificates of Indehtedness, 
AND 
COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES, 
And omae orders for the purchase and sale of Stooxs, 
Bonps, and Gop. JAY & CO. 








PIANO-FORTES. 
New scale rosewood, 7 oct., iron frame, overstrung. .$300 
Full round, with carved mouldings ........ $350 to $425. 
Elegantly carved, finished back and front. . . .$450 to $800 
Second-hand, at great bargains..........- +. «$60 to $275 
MELODEONS. 
Portable case, with divided swell, etc........ -$50 to $195 ° 
Piano case, single and double reeds..,...... -$150 to $300 
PATENT AUTOMATIO ORGANS .....-+..+++++-$110 to $500 


NEW MUSIC. 
Grinder Polka, introducing the comic song of 

the Organ Grinder........... © 0¢iecbccccupegdes ate 
Nine Piu Quadrille, with complete calls and figures. . 85c.. 
Three O'Clock Galop, for violin, 15c.; piano ........ 35e. 
Guards Waltz, by D. Godfrey, for violin, 15¢.; piano. 35c, 
Mable Waltz, by D. Godfrey, for violin, 15c.; piano. . 35c. 
Twilight Dreams Waltz, D' Albert, violin, 15c.; piano. 35c. 
Haunting Thought—‘I love but Thee” ............ 406, 
The Light in the Window, by Virginia Gabriel. ..... 15c. 
Nellie’s Gone Fezever (beautiful song and chorus), ... 30c. 
Ka-Foozle-Um (great eomic D. eo ccvvecevcceeeves 3 
Cuckoo Notes, “ with cuckoo call”..........+ eocccce 
Ihave heard Sweet Music Stealing, violin, 1c. ; piano. 35c. 

VIOLINS AND BOWS, securely packed, and sent by 
express to any part of the U, 8. on receipt of the following 
prices : 

GERMAN or Feenon. $2 50, $3, $4, $5, $6, $8, $10, $12. 

Frenou or ITALIAN. $15, $18, $20, $25, $30, $35, $40. 

Op Masters (very fine tone). $50, $70, $100, to $300, 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Of every description at lowest New York prices. Send 
stamp for price-list. Especial attention given to orders 
from abroad. FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery. 


Stammering 


Cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances. For descriptive pam- 

phiet, &c., address Simpson & Co., 277 W. 23d St., N. Y. 

They received medals at New York, London, and Paris. 

O YOU WANT LUXURIANT WHISKERS OR 

MUSTACILES? We will send free by mail a rec- 

ipe which will force them to grow on the smoothest face, 
or hair on bald heads, in six weeks. Address 

REEVES & CO., 78 Nassau Street, N. Y. 














aUVA 


TRADE 





OF THE 


MAGIC RUFFLE COMPANY, 


To be found on each box and each piece of GENUINE 
MAGIC RUFFLE. All other goods, of whatever name, 
not having this mark, are worthless imitations and in- 
fringements on the patents of the Magic Ruffle Company. 
The GENUINE MAGIC RUFFLES are full six yards in 
each piece, are well made of the best material, and give 

rtect satisfaction to consumers, Office of the Company 

‘o, 95 Chambers Street, New York. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


CHEAPEST AND BESB. Price of Presses, $10, $16, 
Price of an office, with Press, $15, $28, 
$40, $48, and $70. Send for a circular to the LOWE 
PRESS COMPANY, 23 Water Street, Boston. 
’ $1 20; 


OMMON American Single Pistols, per pair, 
Double Guns, $6 50 to $9 00; real Twist and Patent 
Breech Guns from $1050 up, Guns, Rifles, Pistols, Percus- 
sion caps, Gun Materials, &c., including all qualities of ev- 
ery article in the line, carefully selected, at lowest prices, 








$5 SAW INC $5 


* Fiest Prewrum and Improven, the embodiment of prac- 

tical cog age extreme simplicity. 

May 13,1 Re aed June 9, 1 The 

celebrated F. Y GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
NOISELESS in operation, sews with 


Up pReapTss, &c., &c. 
Warranted not to get out of order in 5 years. 
received the approval of all the principal journals, and of 
Ci ie had ay evr 

or 
idly does the stitching exactly like hand-sewing.""—New 
York Tribune. 


Agents wanted every where. Address all 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
Office 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


Steinway & Sons’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, ann UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES 








u 

that Messrs. Steinway'’s ner sony BE maenn ae and pe- 
culiarities of construction’’ have been copied by the great 
majority of the manufacturers of both hemispheres (as 
CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT INFRINGEMENT OF 
PATENT RIGHTS), und that their instruments are used by 


the most ts of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use when- 
ever accessible. 

STEINWAY &*80ONS direct special attention to their 
Patent Agraffe Arrangement, 
which, having been practically tested jn all their Grand 
and highest-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one 
of the greatest improvements of modern times, will here- 
after be introduced in EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 
THEM, WITHOUT INCREASE OF OOsT to the purchaser, in or- 

der that ALL their patrons may reap its benefit. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS are the only American 
instruments exported to Europe in large numbers, and 
used in European concert-rooms. 
WAREROOMS, Nos. 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, 
between Union Square and Irving Place, New York. 





~ {TO FURNITURE DEALERS AND 
HOTEL KEEPERS. 
































= : J 
TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BEDS. 


There are some truths besides those enumerated in the 
Declaration of Independence that are self-evident, and 
though they may pertain to the less vital interests of the 
human race, they are by no means unimportant. Among 
them are these: A bed, to fulfil the purposes for which it 
is desired, must be COMFORTABLE; it must be so construct- 
ed as to insure CLEANLINESS; it should, for easy trans- 
—, be made PORTABLE; and, lastly, the common 

mefit demands that it should be both purgaBLe and 
EconoMICcAL. All of these essential requirements centre 
in the spring beds invented by Hiram Tucker, and it is 
confidently affirmed that nothing has yet been devised for 
man's comfort which is at all comparable to it. A single 
night's repose on one of them will cure the most inveterate 
doubter of his skepticism. For sale wholesale by the 

TUCKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
115, 117, and 119 Court Street, Boston, 
and 59 John Street, New York. 


GOLD PENS. 


If you want a’ GOLD PEN, send to E. S. JOHNSON & 
CO., 44 Nassau St., N. Y., and by return mail receive cir- 
cular showing styles and prices. done at 50c. ea. 


ATARRH!—Norron’s New Remepy ror CATARRH 
Temoves at once noises in the head, pain in the tem- 

les, offensive discharges, and extinguishes the disease at 
its fountain head forever. Price $1 00 a bottle. Send a 











CHARLES FOLSOM, 38 Maiden Lane, New York. 


stamp for a pamphlet to GERRIT NORTON, 11 Ann St. 








of the CORNEA RESTORERS, for Presbyopia, or 


Pain in the Eyeball; Amaurosis, or Obscurity of Vision; 
Retina and Optic Nerve; Myodesopia, or Specks or Mo’ 
the Eye and Eyelids; Cataract Eyes; Hemiopia, or 





(P. O. Box 926). 


Restore Your Sight. 


old age ; Dimness of Vision, or Blurring; Overworked Eyes ind or Weak Eyes; 5 





DR. J. STEPHENS & CO.’S PATENT i 
CORNEA RESTORERS, or RESTORERS of the EYESIGHT. 
They will Restore Impaired Sight, and Preserve it to the Latest Period of Life. 
SPECTACLES RENDERED USELESS. 

The most eminent Physicians, Oculists, se ny hepa the most prominent men of our country, recommend the use 


or every person eles gle eee from 

or aay Sans 

or Intolerance of ; Weakness of the 

Bodies before the Eyes; Ophth or of 
| Blindness; Sinking of the Eyeball, &c. 


They can be used by any one with a certainty of success, and without t 
} ay 5000 ——e . cures are exhibited at = office. Cure aed dppb omy De ba fon nen 
directions ipclosed in each box, or the money will be refunded. Write for a Circula: 
Dr, J. STEPHENS & CO., Oculists, at RUSHTON’S Family Drug Store, No. 10 Astor ty! ae lly, a 
: Dr. J. StgPHEeNs & Co. have invented and patented a MYOPIA, or CORNEA FLATTENER 
for the cure of NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS, which has proved a great sucess. Write for a Circular. : 


guaranteed in every case when applied according to 


J.H. Winslow & Co. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELRY AT 
LOW PRICES. 
100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY, PENS, 
BRACELETS, CASTORS, GOBLETS, SPOONS, 
FORKS, NAPKIN RINGS, &0, &o., 


Worth $500,000! 


- To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you are 
to get. Send 25 cents for a which will inform 
you what you can have for $1, and at the same time get 
our Circular con‘ list and particulars, also 
we want in every town and 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


TWICE A MONTH. 


THE 
GALAXY, 
THE NEW ILLUSTRATED FORTNIGHTLY. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


Among the contributors thus far are Bayard Taylor, 
Richard Grant White, Edmund C. Stedman, Frances Power 


Dr. Henry Draper, Phosbe Cary, Rose Terry, The Author 
d others. 





W. C. & F. P, CHURCH, 
No. 39 Park Row, New York. 








For Merchants, and aii wuo wish to print 
and expeditiously. Circular sent free. 
Sheets of Type, ay 10 cta. Aname Press Com?any, 
26 Ann Street, New York, and 35 Lincoln Street, Boston. 


$2 MAGIC $ 


Timekeeper 
And Vest Chain, $2 00. 


A  semneomg English Souip Gop or Su.ver Composite 
Timekeeper, with accurate miniature Compags in the dial. 
in handsome cases. Beautiful and elaborate in design, of 
exquisite workmanship, and remarkable for its corrxct- 
ness and absolute certainty as a REGULATOR, fully wer- 
ranted for 2 years; will last a LIFeTime, and is a most 
ELEGANT and PERFEOTLY RELIABLE Pocket Companion and 
MAGNIFICENT PRESENT for Ladies’ or Gentlemens’ use. 
Price each, small size, with a rich gold plated Gents’ Vest 
Chain, only $2. Mailed free. AGENTS WANTED every 
where, Price list free. Address M. A. NEILE & CoO. 
In of Watches, &c., 8. E. corner Broadway and 
Fulton St., N.Y. Established 1847. 


Brilliant and Powerful Day and Night 
DOUBLE PERSPECTIVE GLASSES, 
For Tourists, Sportsmen, and Theatre-Goers. 











Brazilian Pebble S and Eye-Preservers, to im- 
prove the sight of old and young without the distressing 
effect of frequent changes. Catalogues sent free by in- 
closing “— SEMMONS, Opricran, 

9+ Broadway (under Lafarge House), N.Y. 


THE KEY to COMFORTABLE, CLEAN, 
AND QUIET HOUSES. 

BROWNE'S METALLIC WEATHER BANDS 

exclude DUST, NOISE, and ODOR, STOP the 

RATTLING OF SASHES, and are warranted 

good for FIVE YEARS, Principal Depot No. 

ee aaa New York, over the Manhattan Savings- 





n 
Local Agents wanted every where. Send for circular. 


HE WEST INDIAN HAIR CURLER.—Warranted to 
. curl the most straight and stiff hair, on the first ap- 
plication, into short ringlets or waving massive curls, Sent 
to any address on receipt of $1. Address 
THE HENDERTON HAIR-CURLING CO., 
Box 5251, New York Post-Office, 


Great Freckle, Tan, & Pimple Banisher, 


Now ready and for sale. It beats the world. Try it. 
Warranted. Sent to any address on receipt of $1. 

Address THE HENDERTON HAIR-CURLING COM- 
PANY, Box 5251, New York Post-Office, 


$1 AMONTH! New Bustness ror AGENTS, 











H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Maine. 
PER YEAR paid by SHAW & CLARK, 
$1500 Biddeford, Maine, or Chicago, Ilinois. 


MALARIA EVERY WHERE. 


Rarely has there been a season as fruitful as this of ma- 
larious diseases. Not only on the and in the val- 
leys of the West; not merely in all the old haunts of }'e- 
ver and Ague and Bilious Remittent Fever have these 
—— diseases been unusually virulent; but they 

ave extended to towns and cities never before infested 
with them, and have even ascended the mountains and at- 
tacked thousands of to have been placed 
by the laws of nature a’ their reach. Hence we are 
compelled to admit that a fatal element pervades the uni- 
versal air this season, and should at once resort to the only 
approved preventive of its consequences, 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 








a tonic so potent, an antiseptic so an al 

80 irresistible, and a stimulant so that it enables the 

human system to resist and predisposin 

causes of disease. With the that one cloth 
move blazing 

buildings, the man who arms himself against with 

this powerful y walk a fever- 


Hostetter’s Bitters 


for a successful battle with the mephitic causes of all epi- 
demics. Be wiseintime. Sold here.—New York 
World, November 6, 1865. Se 8 


PRINTING PRESS FOR SALE. 


One Taylor Double Cylinder, Five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 38x51. Price $3500. The Press on which 
Harper's Weekly has been printed. Apply to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 








331 Pearl Street, New York. 
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THE 
GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


Have ‘selected the following kinds from their Stock, 
which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. They 
are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 

PRICE LIST. 

OOLONG, TOc., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 B Ib. 

MIXED, 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 B Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 20 B bb. 

GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 B Ib. 

YOUNG HYSON, 80c., 90¢., $1,$1 10; best, $125 Bib, 

JAPAN, $1, $110; best, $1 25 ® Ib, 

IMPERIAL and HYSON, best, $1 25 @ Ib. 


These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keeping 
in mind health, economy, and a high degree of pleasure in 
drinking them. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35¢.; best, 40c, 
lb. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST and 
DINNER COFFEE, which we will sell at the low price 
of 30c, @ Ib,, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 # Ib. by purchasing 
their Teas of the 


Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. $1 and 33 Vesey Street, corner of Church Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City; 

No. 640 Broadway, corner of Bleeker Street; 

No. 503 Eighth Avenue, near Thirty-seventh Street; 
No, 205 Fulton St., Brooklyn, corner Concord St, 


COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small Stores (of which class we are supplying many thou- 
sands, all of which are doing well), can have their orders 
promptly and faithfully filled; and in case of clubs can 
have each party's name marked on their packages as di- 
rected, by sending their orders to Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey St. 

Our friends are getting up Clubs in most towns through- 
out the country, and for which we feel very grateful. 
Some of our Clubs send orders weekly, some not so often, 
while others keep a standing order to be supplied with a 
given quantity each week, or at stated periods. And in all 
cases (where a sufficient time has elapsed) Clubs have re- 
peated their orders. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than Thirty 
Dollars had better send Post-Office Drafts or Money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by express ; 
but larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on 
delivery. 

We return thanks to parties who have taken an interest 
in getting up Clubs. And when any of them come to New 
York we shall be pleased to have them cail upon us and 
make themselves known. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, but we 
will be as liberal as we can afford. 


The following letter tells its own story: 


BropizaD, GREEN ee. ; 
May 8, 1866. 


Yo The Great American Tea 
$1 and 83 Fesey Bt. New Pork City; 


The package of Tea I ordered of came safely to 
hand. Allare highly pleased with their Teas. Your best 
is superior to what our merchants call their best, and sell 
for $2 to $2 60. The Oolong is far better than what they 
sell at $170. I herewith send another order, amounting 
to $131. I could send you a much larger one, but many 
of our farmers are so afraid of being humb They 
~~ that if you give as satisfaction this 

did before, they will then “go in.” Send the goods by 


ORDER No. 2. 
5 ae Best Oolong.. coves 
5 P 
2 the, « eocess Mrs. Howard. .at 


5 ibs. Uncolored Japan... C. Lam at 
b, Imperial..... sone De at 
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Our second order from Mr. R. H. Harrison, of Pittsburg, 
Fort Wayne, and Chicago Railway Shops, fort Wayne, 
Ind., embraces a club-order comprising over 200 names 
of gentlemen engaged in the above manufacturing works. 


Ail Manufacturing Establishments can save two thirds 
of the cost of their Tea by sending their orders to THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, Nos. 81 and 83 
Vesey Street, New York City. (Post-Office Box 5643.) 








“Mecks’ Cabinet Furniture Warehouse 


Removed to the new White Marble Building, No. 686 Broadway, between Fourth and Great Jones Streets, 
NEW STORE, NEW STYLES, POPULAR PRICES. 


afford —— for the display of our immenee stock, 
Furniture, which will be sold at By 
stock in this country. No. 686 BROADWAY, New York City, 


ese extensive warerooms 
aeen a Se and 
invited to inspect the largest and 


oot seeiese lates 





“ There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 





MAMMOTH OIL ENTERPRISE AND GRAND GIFT DISTRIBUTION. 
40,000 Shares of Stock to be. Sold for Five Dollars each, 


40,000 Valuable Presents—One to each Shareholder. 


$20,000 IN N GREENBACKS, HOUSES, AND heen VALUABLE PROPERTY, TO BE DISTRIBUTED AMONG 


SHAREHOLDERS WHO I 


tHe STOCK or THE VANCEBURG OIL COMPANY, WHICH 


WILL PAY 200 PER CENT. PROFIT ANNUALLY on vu AMOUNT oF tux INVESTMENT. 
Distribution to take place Tuesday Evening, July 24, 1866, at 


IRVING HALL, NEW YORK. 

















The merit of b ay plan is two-fold. First, each subscriber to a $5 share becomes a Stockholder in the Company, 
and entitled to the benefits of its success. Second, every person who purchases stock has a chance to receive a valu- 
able present—a onal Sortune. 

SPLENDID LIST OF PRESENTS. 
1 Present, Brown ed, House in New York ~ leek aieseheoehbhbbeeeseaee sheen $15,000 
ore ene “y eocerececccesccccccopeccocccccce gon cedoeesescenceseoence 5,000 
1 TT GS . * _peccessccccesccccecebcceneccsccesccnstcocesocccboccsoceses 8,000 
6 Presents, Late in the ay GE EE boda ctsscvcsccsccecesesicocencéscnseccese 9,000 
D RU I I on dines ccesccccecocnenceeccescoqosevepecccopecceccceosccs 1,000 
BD Pammente, Cabins Geet, OB GOG0 BOAR... cccccccccccccccccccccccccscccsscccceéose 8,000 
10 “ Melodeons, each ..... 3,000 
10 bad Gold Watches, @ $100 each. . 1,000 
oC Silver Watches, @ $50 each. . 500 
10 « Silver Watches, @ $25 each 250 
2,000 “ $10 each in Greenbacks .... 20,000 
8,000 Splendid Albums, $8 each 24,000 
2,000 sad Splendid a $5 each 10,000 
5,000“ Gold Lockets, $4 each... 20,000 
5,000 “ Gold Pens, $3 each. .”............4++ 15,000 
8,000 “ Steel E vings of General Grant, $1 eac 8,000 
14,940 « Packs of Union Cards (for Parlor Amusement). eccesceocesos 7,470 
GEee DOU, BERNE OO. 0 Foc 0c canta steebedn cece cccccccceeccccesoceccocnenesceces $145,220 
Cash Present to the Company .........++++ Ceccececcce eeececes eeeecaste 50,000 
Expenses (estimated) ......0+secessesee Deqnaqeoenokedd eseucesesoceade 4,780 
0,000 Ghates to he Bald Get. 060s o0cs ccs cccccvcccvccccccneacccvocecccces gcccccencesooes $200,000 


HOW TO OBTAIN SHARES. 
Forty thousand printed receipts will be issued, each entitling the holder to one share of stock in the Vanceburg Pe- 
troleum and on e pany; and each accompanied by a card of admission (properly numbered), to the Grand Dis- 


ee ee 
and cards of admission can be had at 
Susie cho cusses Gut capbenoed tomes 


ow to the present that r/ be drawn to its number on that occasion. The receipts 
book stores, and of agents throughout the country, at $5 per share, or by in- 


BEN). W. HITCHCOCK, No. 14 Chambers Street, New York. 


Agents wanted every where. 





Wines and Cordials. 


I will send to any address, on receipt of One Dollar, di- 
rections for making the following Wines and Cordials, so 
extensively used in Great Britain, viz.: Shrub, Spruce, 
Raspberry, Noyeau, Cloves, G Gooseberry, Cur- 
rant, Ginger, loney, ae Elderberry, and Rhubarb, 


healthy. Address Thomas H. Giddings, Lancaster, Ohio. 


FIVE DOLLAR 


GOLD MEDAL 
SEWING MACHINE, 


AD ENTIRELY NEW and Serviceable Sewing Machine, 
Class 1, especially adapted to Famity Usk, with Palmer 
improvement. Warranted SEWs STRONG, ELEGANT, and 
RAPID. 

WILL NEITHER RIP NOR RAVEL. 
Maks THE STITCH THE SAME ON BOTH SIDES. 
WILL NOT DROP A STITCH. 
Is A GELF-FEEDER. 

STRENGTH, ELEGANCE, GPEED, SIMPLICITY, OERTAINTY, 
and CHEAPNESS in one. Gives perfect satiafaction wher- 
fervardel by lugeuse ony pa? on Teel of of price, $5. 

y to any part on receipt of price, $5. 
Address Gold Medal Sowing ftachine Co,, 8. E. corner of 
Ann and hey Stroste, Ne New York. 








~~. * 


RAH 


FISHING TACKLE, 


In all its varieties, for sale A. DRAPER, No. 63 
Nassau Street, one door from Lane, New York. 


GooK Ser Patent Snap- 

and-Catch-Em 

' Fish-Hook. A 
perfect trap; 


springs open in the fish's mouth; sportsnien and boys all 

= Send 90 cents and siamp for two sample 
hooks, or $1 25 for one dozen, and trade-prices, to 

SEPH BRIGGS, 335 Broadway, New York. Boos 38. 


3° 











Remarkable Cure of Stiff Knee by 
Allcock’s 
Porous Plasters. 


How many persons, from stepping on a piece of orange- 
peel, have been lamed for life. A case which might have 
been of this kind has just been brought to our notice. A 
gentleman, from placing the heel of his boot on a piece 
of orange-peel, was suddenly thrown down, and violently 
sprained his knee. He was six months confined to the 
house, though he had the best medical advice. As a last 
resort a very eminent physician was called in to see if any 
thing more could be done, After examination he said, 
“* My opinion is, your knee will never be bent again.” He 
recommended that the whole leg and knee should be en- 
cased in a plaster of Paris bandage, which would accelerate 
the permanent stiffening of the knee, and said that the 
sooner it was done the better. But the patient, before 
trying this application and having a stiff knee for life, en- 
veloped it in our Porous Plasters, and in less than two 
months his knee was perfectly cured. 

Principal Agency, Brandreth House, New York. By 
the yard or single plaster. Sold by all Dealers in Medi- 
cines, 


Mosquito Nets 


WITH PATENT PORTABLE FRAMES. 
G. L. & J. B. EELTY, 447 Broadway. 


“The Mammoth Informer” 
ery body. Send stamp for it. Courtship made easy, 15 
cents, Bridal etiquette, 15 cents. Laws of love, 30 cents. 

W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York. 


A NEW GAME. 

All persons who would like to make money easily, and 
who have brains enough to know a “a good thing” when 
it, will write for further information to eG. 8. 


We Bes 653, Newark, New Jersey, 








ven away to ev- 








STANDARD AMERICAN 








” BILLIARD “TABLES. 


Pg seg pm ae And we 
Cues, and every article relating to 


of 1863. The best and only reliable Billiard Tablcs manufactured, 
rds, for sale by 


PHELAN & COLLENDER, Nos. 63, 65, 67, and 69 Crosby Street, New York City. 





LB. WALRAVEN, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER 


CURTAINS, 


WINDOW-SHADES, 


LINENS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
No. 686 Broadway, New York, 
719 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


CLOSING OUT SALE 


NEUFCHATEL WATCH CO. 


int to - bm and sudden closing of the works 


NEUFCHATEL WATCH CO. 


A large number of fine Watches, manufactured especiale 
ly for the Uuited States, being heavy, first-class time- 
keepers, intended to stand hard usage and sudden changes 
of temperature, are left in our hands for immediate sale. 
As agents of the Company, we are obliged to dispose of 
this stock for cash in the shortest possible time. We have 
therefore, decided on the plan annexed as the one that will 
be productive of the desired result. This plan gives every 
one an opportunity of obtaining first-class time-keepere at 
@ price that allcan command. As every Certificate rep- 
resents a Watch, there are no blanks, and every one who 
invests in this sale must get a Watch at half the retail 
price at least; and, if at all fortunate, one to wear with 
pride through’ life. 

Remittances may be made at our risk in registered let- 
ters or by express, or post-office orders and drafts payable 
to our order, and we guarantee a safe return. is IN- 
SURES safe delivery and sure return to every patron. 

We warrant every Watch as represented, and satisfac- 
tion is guaranteed in every iustance. Knowing the worth 
of the stock, we can give & warrantee to every purchaser. 
she price has been placed at the very low figure in order 
to insure immediate sale; and ali who desire to improve 
the opportunity should make mm any application. 


HAZARD, MOORE & CO., 
120 Broadway, New York, 
(Late 303 Broadway,) 
AGENTS for THE NEUFCHATEL WATCH CO. 


THE FOLLOWING SPLENDID LIST OF 


Fine Watches and Chains, 
Worth $350,000! 
TO BE BOLD FOR 
TEN DOLLARS EACH. 


127 Gold liunting-cased Chronometers, from.¢175 to aoe 
163 Gold hunting-cased English Pat. Levers.. 150 to 





144 Gold hunting-casedDuplex .............+ 100 to 308 
175 Gold hunting-cased Patent Levers....... to 270 
232 Gold hunting-cased Levers ..........++ > 600 275 
240 Gold hunting-cased Lepines ...........- Wto 205 
169 Gold magic-cased Levers ...........«.6+ 80 to 270 
835 Heavy gold-cased Patent Levers ........ Wto 25 
268 Heavy, gold-cased Levers. ......6..+e00 T0to 175 


120 Ladies’ gold hun 
2T2 Ladies’ gold enam'd huuting-cased Levers S5to 250 
135 Ladies’ gold enam'd magic cased Levers. 60to 27 


235 Ladies’ -cased engraved Levers...... 45to 175 
263 Ladies’ gold-cased engraved Lepines..... 40 to 125 
380 Heavy solid silver cased Duplex ........ 85to 125 
735 Heavy solid silver cased Patent Levers... 30to 125 
500 Heavy solid silver cased Levers......... 2tq 100 
478 Heavy solid silver cased Lepines........ 20to 90 
263 Ladies’ solid cased Levers........ - Bto 






224 Ladies’ solid cased Lepines...... 
500 Solid Gold Guard and Vest Chains 


&2™ All the above list of Watches will be sold for Ten 
Dollars each. 

Certificates representing each and every Watch in the 
above list are placed in similar envelopes and sealed. 
Any person obtaining a Certificate, to be had at our office, 
or sent by mail to any address, can have the article called 
for on the return of the certificate, with Ten Doilare, 

We charge, for forwarding certificates, 50 cents each. 
Five will be sent for $2, and fifteen for $5. 

The certificates must in all cases be returned with and 
accompany the money when goods are ordered. 

All orders promptly filled and forwarded by return mail 
or express, Address 


HAZARD, MOORE & CO., 
120 Broadway, New York. 


5000 Agents Wantea. $5 per day andexpenses. Inciose 
stamp for circular to Bell & Co., Springfield, Mass, 











HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE, 1866. 


TERMS. 

One Copy forome Year . ... - . $400 
An Extra Copy, is, for every Club of Five Sup- 
soRrBEss, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00, 

Warren's MaGazine and Hagrer’s Weexxr, together, 
one year, $8 00 


Circulation 112,000, 
The Publishers will aceept a limited number of first- 
class Advertisements for their Magazine, at the following 
low rates: 


» Page... ccccccecscccscces 00 
Half Page....csseseseevereee 125 00 
Quarter Page..........+00+5+ 70 00 


Or $1 60 per line for a less space. Average eight words 
line, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Puvtisrens. 


Circulation nearly 100,000. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. . 
One Copy for Three Months 

And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every cs 
of Five Sunecetwens, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for 
$20 00. Payment invariably in advance. 

Tur Bounp Vo_tmes or Hanrsn’s Wrexwy from the 
commencement will be sent to any part of the United 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the price, viz. 

Cloth Binding ........+.... $T 60 per Volume. 
Half Morocco 10 00 “ 





ae 


Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. 
Trxus TO ApveRrTisers.—One Dollar and Fifty Cen's 
per line for inside, and Two Dollars per line for outside 
Advertisements, each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTIIERS, Pusiisuers, 
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RATHER 'CUTE. 


SMALL But SHarr Passencer. * Look here! 


now !” 


Cierk. “Too Late, Sir! You should have Spoken when you took your Ticket!” 
Passencer. ‘‘ Should 1? Well, it’s of no Consequence to me; but you gave me Five Dollars 


Too Much! ‘'Ta-ta!” 


TT 
| 











| 


e 


Any party 
allowed the following commission, viz. : 


5 Tickets to one address for .. -. $4 50 
10 Tickets to one address for .. Se 


20 Tickets to one address for ............+. 
And 100 Tickets to on 





express, or in registered letters, may be sent at our risk. 











(Post-Office Drawer 5913.) 


Rerresnors.—Hon. Major 
| well, Lyons, 
Chicago, 





+ errors may have crept into their reports 
they should al! be sold at the time their order is received the money will be returned. No applications 


1 
address for 
In every case send the name and post-office address of each separate subscriber. Money, by draft, post-office order, 





THE UNITED STATES PRIZE CONCERT, 


: To have been given at CROSBY'S OPERA-HOUSE on MONDAY, MAY 28th, 1866, will be postponed 
until MONDAY, JULY 9th, 1860, on which occasion HALF A MILLION DOLLARS 
IN PRIZES will be presented to Ticket-Holders, including 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS IN GREENBACKS. 


Special Terms, or Club Rates. 


ring a club of five or more names for 


tickets, and forwarding us the money for the same, will be 


WE WILL SEND 


30 Tickets to one address for.............. 

40 Tickets to one address for.............. 

50 Tickets to one address for.............. 
$85 00 


All communications should be addressed to 


WIGGINS, BRADFORD & CO., 


133 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


| The etors will donate to the Lincoln and Douglas Monument Fund : al , 
a. pe ae wy be beng 4 enmee To 4: $2000: also there will be $2000 reserve: 
. m. Me a. Seee, mC. ¢ pe Ira J. Laycock, 
owa; Hon. Joseph Knox, of Chicago; Hon. C. Graves Smith, of ; yth, RK 

a Sa ikeouberg &'Uo., inpuotess of a a — ith, of Minn. ; Jacob Fors: Agt.M. 8. R.K., 


Proposals for inserting this advertisement are requested. 


of Kansas; Hon. William Leffing- 





| 
| 


| SOMETHING NEW. 


A SET’or ROCK-CRYSTAL JEWELRY, compnisina 
BREAST-PIN anv EAR-RINGS, $2 50. 
A FULL SET DITTO, compristre BREAST-PIN, EAR- 
INGS, NECKLACE, anp BRACELETS, $5. 
Forwarded to any address free on receipt of the price. 
F. P. PERKINS & BROTHER, 
Importers of Real Laces and Fancy Goods, 
727 Broadway, New York. 


You didn't give me the Right Change just 


[Fxit. 








Robinson & Ogden, 
BANKERS, 


AND DEALERS IN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 4 Broad St., New York, 


(Two Doors from Wall.) 





Collections made, with quick returns. 

Interest allowed on Deposits subject to Check. 

Orders received for the Purchase or Sale of Stocks, 
Bonds, and Gold will receive our PERSONAL attention.’ _ 


ROBINSON & OGDEN, 
Bankers. 


POLLAK & SON Meer. 
schaum Manufacturers,692 Broadway, 
near 4th St., N. Y., wholesale and rey 
tail at reduced rates. Pipes and Hold- 
> ers cut to order and repaired, All 
goods warranted genuine. Send stamp 
for Circular. Pipes $6 to $80 each. 


Marvin’s Patent 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER, FIRE AND BURGLAR 


SAPES 


Never lose their fire-proof qualities, corrode the iron, or 
mould their contents. 
Sideboard and parlor safes for silverware. 
MARVIN & CO., 
265 Broadway, New York. 
721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 



























Revolvers, Rifles, 
Muskets, and Carbines, 


For the United States Service. Also 


POCKET AND BELT REVOLVERS, 
REPEATING PISTOLS, 


Rifle Canes, Revolving Rifles, 
Rifle and Shot-Gun Barrels and Gun Materials. 
by Gun Dealers and the Trade generally. 
In these days of House-breaking and Robbery, every 
House, Store, Bank, and Office should have one of 


Remington's Revolvers. 


Circulars containing cuts and description of our Arms 
will be furnished upon application. 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, Ilion, N. Y. 


MUSICAL BOXES, 

Playing from one to thirty-six dif- 
ferent tunes, and costing from $5 50 
to $600 00. The most complete stock 
ever offered for sale in New York. 
Fine ornaments for the parlor, and 
pleasant companions for the invalid. 

. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 
21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New 
York. Musical Boxes repaired. 


FOR PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS. 
Stereoscopticons, Magic Lanterns, and Dissolving Views, 
with pictures from all parts, and of every interesting sub- 
ject, made by JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 924 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 
Priced and illustrated catalogue sent gratis. 


Sold 














\ ADAME JUMEL’'S “* MAMMARIAL BALM" for en- 
iY iarging and beautifying the form. Mechanical ap- 
pliances used when necessary. Madame Jumel's WRIN- 
se OBLITERATOR. Depot, 363 CANAL STREET. 
Orders mailed to Agent for Madame Jumel promptly at- 
tended to. Send for ¢ freular™™ . “<9 
MERCHANTS, BANKERS, 

_ And others should send to all parts of the United 
Siates by HARNDEN'S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. 














THE NATIONAL REVOLVER. 


Ladies & Gentlemen 


OUT OF THE CITY, 
TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE AND SEND TO 


-E. A. BROOKS, »: 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


BOOTS, SHOES, &c. 
575 Broadway, New York. 


Directions for Measuring the Foot. 

First. Place the foot upon a piece of popes and trace 
the ontline of same with a pencil, which will give the 
— and spread of the foot, as shown in figure A. 

ond. Make the following measurements, in 
= and fractions, with tape measure, as shown 






fectiveness,durability,power, and safe- 
Is ligh’ 


(82-100 ball) than any Revolver made of same size and 
weight. Send for circular. GEO. A. HICKCOX, 73 
Beekman Street, New York. 


















it is the Gem Restorer for the Hair, also an excellent 
ag nvented by Dr. ROOT; manufactured by OR- 


in re B, viz: dressing. IL y 
1st.—The Ball of the foot. & CO., Springfield, Mass.; and sold by 
2n.—The Low lnstep. a aA BARNES & CO., New York. 





UNION ADAMS, 
HOSIER, GLOVER, 


AND 
SHIRT MAKER, 
No. 637 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Tus Hovse 18 toe Larcrst rn THe City, AND WAS 
EsTABLisuep IN 1848. 





Steel Shirt Collars, “ enameled, Snow-White,” $1. Send 
“size” and *‘style.” Billon & Foggan, 78 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


O’BRIEN’S NATIONAL PRIZE CONCERT 


» WILL BE HELD AT 


The Rink, 
Thursday, July 5th, 1866. 


THIS HALL, BEING THE LARGEST IN THE CITY, WILL ACCOMMODATE ALL WHO WISH TO 
ATTEND. IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE CONCERT THE DRAWING WILL TAKE PLACE, 
WHEN 


One Hundred Thousand Dollars 
IN VALUABLE PRIZES, INCLUDING 
Twenty-three Thousand Dollars in Money, 


WILL BE GIVEN TO THE TICKET-HOLDERS. 


ONLY 100,000 TICKETS AND 25,000 PRIZES, 
Being One Chance in Four. 


The First Prize is Ten Thousand Dollars in Cash. 


The Drawing will positively take place at the time mentioned. The prizes are all purchased, and will be delivered 
immediately after the Concert; and a full statement of the drawing and list of the winning numbers will be sent to 
every ticket-holder. Parties whose numbers appear on the list will forward their tickets at once, with full direetions 
for shipping goods or moneys. I have published A NEW- BOOK, containing a full list of prizes, describing how the 
prizes will be drawn, and how parties not in the city are to send for them, and, indeed, answering every question 
about the Concert, besides containing much other valuable information, which I will send free of charge to every one 
buying a ticket and inclosing five cents to pay postage. 


Inducements to Clubs: 
I WILL SEND . 














ea arr eer an... 5 Tickets, Be Bec cccccccccccesoscccessose 80 Tickets. 
For TW ccdncccccccascccedcesesesen 8 ts, FOr 8B OD... cccccccccccccccsccccscce 40 Tickets. 
For 10 GO....ccccccce cececcecee gacaee 12 Tickets. CR ee 50 
iP: MMP pcsessse sacecenssewekae »..20 Tickets. Bae BB GD. .cccsccccccccccce esaseere 100 Tickets 
I ae. 25 Tickets. 
&@” Money can be sent at my risk by Draft, Post-Office Order, or istered Letter. Always send your full Name, 
State, County, and 


ce. 
ORDER TICEETS EARLY. At this time, June ist, not over 15,000 Tickets remain unsold, and this number will 
soon be exhausted. Money received after the Tickets are all sold will be an ay! returned, 
M. O'BRIEN, 


122 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
Rerrrences: William Schaus, N. Y. bg L. ony 3 & Co., Boston, Mass.; C. Taber & Co, New Bedford, Mass. ; 
Summer & Turpin, Rochester, N. Y. ; J. M. street & Son, Chicago and New York; Goupil & Co., New York City; 
L. A. Elliott & Co,, Boston, Mass.; Butler, Perigo, & Way, Baltimore, Md.; Wm. M. Kohl, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rice 
t in Chicago. 


& Allen, Chicago and Kalama8oo; Wm. B. Keen & Co, Chicago, and every editor, banker, and merchan’ Cc 


1 SPLENDID PHOTOGRAPHS of Female PBeau- 
ties for 25 cents, Address 
b. L. FOX, 54 Varick Street, New York City. 


MP 
$x 00 A TEAR eae alge 
A W. GIL NC Fat LAN Lo 


WARD'S 
Paper Collars 
anp CUFFS ror 


LADIES 


AND CENTLEWMEN, 
Wholesale & Retail, 


387 BROADWAY, N. Y. 














Ladies’ Victoria Turn- Ladies’ EmpressTucn- 
overt Paper Collar. over Paper Collar. 





Ladies’ English Stand- Ladies’ American 
ing Paper Collar. Standing Paper Collar. 





ish Paper 


Ladies French Paper Ladies’ E 
Cuffs. : _ Cu 


Pea LTT Tipe 





Gentlemen’ Stand Centlemen’s T: er 
Paper Collar. ee ... Paper Collar. 








—— 


Cents. Reversible ~ Gents. English Paper 
Paper Cuffs. Cc 


Cu 








NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 
A wholesale price-list sent by mail. 








(Licensed by the Union Paper Collar Company.) 











ULDED COLL 


© Trade supplied with all Styles and Sizes at 





MO 






LOCK WOOD'S 


ARS, 
983 Reade Street, N. Y, &255 South Third St., Phila. 
























